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AFGHANISTAN: TIME FOR A NEW STRATEGY? 


THURSDAY, MARCH 8, 2007 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:23 a.m., in room 
SD-419, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Joseph R. Biden, Jr. 
(chairman of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Biden, Feingold, Nelson, Obama, Menendez, 
Cardin, Casey, Webb, Lugar, Hagel, Corker, Sununu, and Isakson. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH R. BIDEN, JR., 

U.S. SENATOR FROM DELAWARE 

The Chairman. The hearing will come to order. 

The Chairperson is never supposed to admit this, but I was — I 
called this for 9:15. They usually start at 9:30. And I’m sitting in 
my office at 9:15, and my chief of staff says, “What are you doing 
here?” [Laughter.] 

I apologize, Mr. Secretary, getting you here at 9:15, and then 
starting 5 minutes late. And the train was actually on time, Mr. 
Chairman. I was actually here. Thank you very much, Mr. Sec- 
retary, for being here. 

Today, we face an issue “at the very heart of our war on terror, 
the deteriorating — my characterization — deteriorating security situ- 
ation and conditions in Afghanistan. If the current trend continues, 
we may soon find that our hard-won successes on the battlefield 
have melted away.” 

The last part of that statement — and I’ll repeat it again — that “at 
the very heart of our war on terror, the deteriorating security con- 
ditions in Afghanistan — if current trends continue, we may soon 
find that our hard-won successes on the battlefield has melted 
away.” I didn’t write those words in preparation for this morning’s 
hearings. I spoke them nearly 5 years ago on the floor of the U.S. 
Senate when two of my colleagues here, if I’m not mistaken — I 
don’t want to get them in trouble — we all joined together to put 
more money and more troops and more effort into Afghanistan. 

I’m not bringing up old quotes to say “I told you so,” because 
there’s a lot of things I’ve said that turned out not to be correct, 
but to make a simple point. The situation in Afghanistan is not — 
is not an unforeseen circumstance. Plenty of military and civilian 
officials have been predicting exactly this outcome for years. 

So, what’s the state of play? Osama bin Laden remains at large, 
right across the border, in Pakistan, in all probability. There are 
reports that he has reconstituted his terrorist training camps, in 
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Pakistan. Given the chance to kill him in Tora Bora, the adminis- 
tration instead pulled most of our special forces out, our CIA 
teams, and our Predators, and sent them to Iraq. The Taliban is 
back, keeping much of Afghanistan ungovernable. Suicide bomb- 
ings, lEDs, and other techniques imported from Iraq made their 
way, last year, into Afghanistan. I remember, a year ago, we were 
saying, “Well, at least this isn’t occurring in Afghanistan.” I think 
everyone on this panel said, “Oh, it’s coming. If it’s in Iraq, it’s 
coming.” And this has been — the last year has been the bloodiest 
since the ouster of the Taliban. 

The Government in Pakistan turns a blind eye to the Taliban 
cross-border attacks, and to the high command based in Quetta. 
Just last year, the government signed a “separate peace” with pro- 
Taliban militants in Waziristan. That is — by “the government,” I 
mean not our Government. 

Afghanistan reconstruction is stuck in first gear. President Bush 
promised a Marshall Plan, but he’s delivered less development aid 
in the past 5 years than we spent in the war in Iraq in the last 
3 weeks. Total amount of aid spent in Afghanistan in the last 5 
years is less than we’ve spent in Iraq in the last 3 weeks. 

Last year, Afghanistan produced 92 percent of the world’s opium. 
The proceeds prop up the Taliban, warlords, and corrupt officials. 
There’s no serious counternarcotics program. If the administration 
pursues a poorly conceived aerial poppy eradication plan, the re- 
sults could be even worse. We have a lot of experience in this, in 
Latin American. 

Don’t get me wrong, we’ve accomplished some great things. Be- 
cause of our efforts, millions of Afghanistan children are in school 
today. We’ve built roads and clinics. We got American troops in 
Provincial Reconstruction Teams, showing that the U.S. military 
can be a wonderful friend as well as a fearsome enemy. 

President Bush, last month, made two encouraging statements. 
First, he announced the deployment of additional combat brigades 
to Afghanistan. This is obviously very important, because our 
NATO commanders desperately need not only several thousand 
battle-ready troops, but the helicopters, transport aircraft, and 
other military hardware that go with them. Second, the President 
pledged $11.8 billion in new funding over the next 2 years. If these 
figures represent new funding, in addition to current budget num- 
bers — and I’m not sure of that — and if we focus on projects which 
bring real improvement to the lives of ordinary Afghans, this may 
be a start of a more successful strategy. I certainly hope so. Be- 
cause, in Afghanistan, success is still possible. Or, put another 
way, failure is not thinkable. The question is. How can we turn 
things around? 

Very briefly, in my view we need to do three things. First, estab- 
lish security. We should be surging — if we surge American forces 
anywhere, it should be in Afghanistan, not Iraq. NATO troops are 
necessary, but not sufficient. We also need to train the Afghan po- 
lice and army, which means, for starters, paying them decent sala- 
ries. I remember when I was in Afghanistan right after the Taliban 
fell, and I was — spent a lot of time with Karzai over a 5-day period, 
as he was just literally moving into an office. And I remember the 
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discussion then about pay for police officers, pay for civilian per- 
sonnel. 

Second, we have to get moving on reconstruction. We need more 
funds, and we need to use them better. The Afghans are patient, 
but they’re not seeing reconstruction worthy of a superpower. As 
General Eikenberry said, “Where the road ends, the Taliban be- 
gins.” 

Third, do counternarcotics right. We should target a — multi- 
million-dollar drug kingpins, not the dollar-a-day opium farmers. 
Someday, aerial eradication may have its place, but not until we’ve 
got an alternative for the livelihoods for the people who we — who 
we’re eradicating the poppy, and a judicial system capable of taking 
down the drug barons. Until then, we should focus on the top of 
the food chain, not at the bottom. And, unfortunately, as years as 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, I have an awful lot of experi- 
ence watching us go through this same — how can I say it? — re- 
verse — this same infatuation with thinking that, if we just eradi- 
cate, for the compasias down in Latin America, somehow this is all 
going to go away. You’ve got to do it at the top. 

We have three witnesses today who can explain these issues in 
detail — with authority, with expertise. The first is Richard Bou- 
cher, the Assistant Secretary of State for South and Central Asia. 
We all know and respect him, and he’s a straight shooter. We’re 
happy he’s here. 

The two — and then we have to exceptional witnesses. General 
James Jones, recently retired from the U.S. Marine Corps, who — 
I probably caused him to retire, because I think he’s the single 
most qualified person in the U.S. military — was the commander — 
and I’ve said that before he retired; I hope I didn’t hurt you. Gen- 
eral — who was the Commander of NATO until earlier this year. He 
supervised the Alliance expansion to include responsibility for all 
of Afghanistan. 

And then. Ambassador James Dobbins, currently at the RAND 
Corporation. He has served as Special Envoy for Afghanistan. In 
the immediate aftermath of 9/11, he served as liaison to the Afghan 
forces fighting alongside our troops, bringing down the Taliban. An 
extremely talented man. 

Gentlemen, welcome, and I will now, before we turn to our first 
witness, turn it over to my colleague Senator Lugar. 

STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD G. LUGAR, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM INDIANA 

Senator Lugar. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I join 
your welcome of Secretary Boucher and General Jones and Jim 
Dobbins, who have been very good friends of this committee for 
many years. And I appreciate the extraordinary expertise that our 
witnesses bring to our deliberations on Afghanistan. 

Almost 6 months ago, the Foreign Relations Committee held a 
hearing on Afghanistan that featured General Jones. At that time, 
we observed the Taliban insurgents were challenging NATO forces 
in greater numbers, showing dissent among Afghans, cooperating 
with the narcotics trade, and complicating security efforts in ways 
that inhibit the rule of law and reconstruction. 
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Many analysts believe that fighting in Afghanistan soon will in- 
tensify as the Taliban attempt a spring offensive to demonstrate 
their strength. Although the Taliban do not possess the capability 
to defeat NATO and the coalition and Afghan forces arrayed 
against them on the battlefield, the insecurity the Afghan people 
feel because of the Taliban attacks has caused some to lose con- 
fidence in their government. Others are leaning more heavily on 
tribal leaders and warlords who offer security. This undercuts the 
authority of the Afghan Government, increases the risk of civil con- 
flict between tribal factions. 

The United States and our alliance partners must be prepared 
to respond to any increase in insurgent violence. There should no 
doubt that Afghanistan is a crucial test for NATO. The September 
11 attacks were planned in Afghanistan; al-Qaeda still operates 
there. And the fate of the country remains both strategic and sym- 
bolic. 

As in Iraq, the success of our strategy depends not just on battle- 
field victories, but also depends on providing the populace with rea- 
sons to support the central government and coalition forces. Battle- 
field successes will not bring security if economic dislocation and 
political resentment within Afghanistan provide the Taliban with 
a steady supply of recruits to replace their losses. 

We need to underscore that the United States, NATO, and the 
international community are committed to stability and to recon- 
struction in Afghanistan. We must focus efforts now on economic 
development that makes a difference in the lives of Afghans and 
gives young people more employment options. 

We have established an infrastructure to support development in 
Afghanistan, including Provincial Reconstruction Teams. But if this 
infrastructure lacks resources to make discernible progress on elec- 
tricity, water, healthcare, agriculture, and other measures, it will 
be irrelevant to the security situation. 

It isn’t clear what portion of Taliban insurgents are true believ- 
ers and what portion are so-called “day fighters” — local merce- 
naries who are being paid to fight by the Taliban, often with funds 
generated from the narcotics trade, but, to the extent that alter- 
natives to a mercenary livelihood can be expanded, the Taliban will 
find it more difficult to regenerate their ranks. 

President Bush has made a significant request, as the chairman 
mentioned, for new funds for Afghanistan in the 2007 supple- 
mental, including $2 billion for economic reconstruction. It’s vital 
that this funding be used to maximum effect, and that our allies, 
similarly, meet their commitments. 

The Afghanistan Compact adopted by the international commu- 
nity last year called for a significant increase in reconstruction and 
development efforts. Likewise, when NATO assumed command of 
the International Security Assistance Force in Afghanistan, it 
called for a renewed emphasis on reconstruction and development. 
Our partners in NATO and beyond must support these calls with 
an increase in resources. 

I thank the chairman for holding this hearing. I would mention, 
as a point of personal privilege, that the chairman and Senator 
Hagel, the three of us, visited with President Karzai in 2003, when 
we were at the conference on the Dead Sea in Jordan, before we 
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visited Iraq, and saw his plans then, and were impressed with his 
economic ministers and the things that they wanted to do. And we 
still have confidence in them. And it’s significant that three of us 
are here this morning to hear you and our distinguished witnesses, 
and to try again. 

I thank the Chair. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Secretary welcome. The floor is yours. 

STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD BOUCHER, ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY OF STATE FOR SOUTH AND CENTRAL ASIAN AF- 
FAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you. Senator. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Lugar, Senator Hagel, Senator Nelson, 
it’s a pleasure to be here today. 

I have a longer statement that I’d like to have entered into the 
record, and then I’ll 

The Chairman. Without objection, your whole statement will be 
placed in the record. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you, sir. 

Senator, I’m going to sketch out, briefly, if I can, somewhat of a 
different picture than the one that you — than you opened up with, 
but 

The Chairman. I expected you might. 

Mr. Boucher. I want to say, from the start, I think you’ve got 
all the right pieces, all the right factors are there. If the situation — 
if the current trends continued last year’s trends, we would be in 
a horrible situation. But I really do think that we have set it up — 
we’re in better position this year. We have — I’ll explain — we have 
more resources, more capability, and we’re looking for additional 
resources. 

The areas that you outlined — security, reconstruction, narcotics — 
I would add governance — extending the Government of Afghani- 
stan, extending good government in Afghanistan. Those four 
things, as you noted, need to be done more — more generally 
throughout the country, and better — in better coordination. And 
that’s the program that we’ve laid out for this year. 

This year, we recognize, we have to step up efforts and carry out 
a comprehensive security, political, and economic strategy to make 
the country safe for all, especially for the people of Afghanistan. 

In the 5 years since Bonn, we have made impressive progress — 
kids in school, thousands of kilometers of roads, extending govern- 
ment — institutions of government — ^but we recognize we have many 
challenges still to overcome. We have to check the Taliban insur- 
gency, ensure that the population sees the benefits of good govern- 
ment, and do a better job of getting the message out in Afghanistan 
and abroad. 

The administration has requested an additional $11.8 billion in 
assistance for the remainder of 2007 and for fiscal year 2008 in Af- 
ghanistan. This is a significant increase in resources compared to 
previous years. The funding request reflects a strategy of extending 
government and the benefits of government to people throughout 
the country, especially in the south and east. It’ll go into training 
and equipping police and military, constructing district roads, in- 
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creasing electricity generation and distribution, extending govern- 
ment, training government employees, providing services to citi- 
zens, fighting narcotics, and bringing about rural development. 

We’re all increasingly alarmed by the rapid growth of opium 
poppy cultivation in the country. Poppy production in Afghanistan 
fuels corruption and finances criminal and insurgent groups. 

Less than 2 years ago, we launched a multifaceted campaign that 
we’re intensifying this year. With the support of Afghan authori- 
ties, we’ve created and expanded a strategy of public information, 
rural development, law enforcement, interdiction, and eradication. 

Last year, we saw six poppy-free provinces in Afghanistan. We 
have an opportunity this year to double the number of poppy-free 
provinces to 12, maybe 14, perhaps more. 

Once again, this year we anticipate intensified attempts by the 
Taliban to disrupt government authority and sway the population 
in their favor. They failed, last year, to take and hold cities, towns, 
and territory. This year, they’re more likely to — they are likely to 
turn increasingly to suicide bombings, assassination, and intimida- 
tion tactics, often targeting innocent civilians. 

The United States, the Government of Afghanistan, and our al- 
lies are approaching the expected spring violence with some con- 
fidence. NATO, United States, and Afghan forces are more capable 
this year, better positioned, and poised to follow up effectively after 
military operations. We are succeeding in extending the writ of 
government to more districts, reporting more Afghan police, Afghan 
soldiers on the ground, more military, more NATO, more capable 
district officials, more reconstruction, more roads, more effective 
Afghan government than ever before in Afghanistan. 

As you noted, Pakistan continues to be a key partner, and, I 
would say, a vital partner, in the fight against Taliban and al- 
Qaeda. It is clear to us that the Taliban are under pressure from 
all sides, including from Pakistan. Recently, Pakistan has launched 
attacks on training facilities and armed infiltrators, and has ar- 
rested Taliban leadership figures, including, as you see in press re- 
ports, Mullah Obaidullah Akhund, a former Taliban Minister of 
Defense. 

Pakistani leaders are committed to combating extremism and 
continuing to move the country toward a moderate course. Paki- 
stan’s success is absolutely key to the success of U.S. strategic 
goals in the region. We have supported Pakistani authorities, and 
will continue to support them. 

At the NATO Summit in Riga, in November, as well as the For- 
eign and Defense Ministerial in January and February, NATO al- 
lies and partners reaffirmed their commitment to the Afghanistan 
mission. We have continued to press our allies to fill the force 
shortfalls for the NATO requirements. And, since last fall, allies 
have pledged approximately 7,000 new troops to the mission; 3,200 
of those are American, but the majority are contributions from 
other allies. While some caveats restricting operations remain a 
concern, allies have also expressed a willingness to come to each 
other’s aid, should the need arise. We’re also grateful that non-U.S. 
donors have pledged nearly $1.3 billion over the last 6 months in 
new multiyear assistance. 
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We and our allies recognize that success in Afghanistan can be 
achieved, and must be achieved. The people of Afghanistan badly 
want our assistance, and understand all too well the consequences 
of failure. 

At the Department of State, we appreciate the committee mem- 
bers’ interest and support, and particularly the kind of travel that 
you’ve made there in the past. Thank you, again, for the oppor- 
tunity to appear and discuss these issues with you today, and I 
look forward to responding to any questions you and the members 
may have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Boucher follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Richard A. Boucher, Assistant Secretary of 

State for South and Central Asian Affairs, Department of State, Wash- 
ington, DC 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to address you and the committee 
today regarding progress in carrying out U.S. policy toward Afghanistan. 

I would like to share a few thoughts with you to help frame our discussion today. 
The United States, joined by many international partners, toppled the Taliban gov- 
ernment after 9/11 because of its tolerance of al-Qaida and Osama bin Laden. After 
years of destruction brought about by war, we committed ourselves to rebuilding 
Afghanistan as a democratic nation to ensure that it would never again serve as 
a platform for international terrorism. That job is not finished. Indeed, we face a 
turning point. In the Afghanistan Compact, adopted by the Afghan Government and 
its international partners last January in London, we made the necessary political 
and economic commitments, but the security challenge has since increased. This 
year we must step up our efforts and carry out a comprehensive security, political, 
and economic strategy to make Afghanistan safe ground for us all, and especially 
for the people of that long-suffering country. 

In the 5 years since Afghanistan’s major factions gathered in Bonn to map out 
a way forward from three decades of war and violence, Afghanistan has made im- 
pressive progress. During this period, the United States has provided over $14.2 bil- 
lion dollars in security and reconstruction assistance to Afghanistan. The political, 
economic, and reconstruction milestones Afghanistan has achieved are extraor- 
dinary. It has a new Constitution, Presidential and National Assembly elections 
have been held, and the current Parliament is over 20 percent women. About 4.7 
million refugees from Pakistan and Iran have returned. Afghanistan’s leaders have 
adopted sound economic policies, and annual GDP growth has averaged nearly 14 
percent since 2002. Over 5 million boys and girls have returned to school, hundreds 
of schools and health clinics have been built or rehabilitated, and thousands of 
kilometers of roads have been constructed. Multidonor power sector projects are un- 
derway to build or upgrade Afghanistan’s electricity generation, transmission, and 
distribution infrastructure so that Afghans themselves can begin to rebuild their 
struggling economy. 

We are far from having overcome every challenge. We must check the Taliban in- 
surgency and continue to assist the Government of Afghanistan in extending its au- 
thority into ungoverned spaces. We must ensure that the population sees the prac- 
tical benefits of good government and do a better job of getting the message out 
within Afghanistan and abroad. We have the strategic opportunity to help build a 
moderate, Muslim society that can support democratic development throughout the 
region. The transformation of Afghanistan from an essentially ungoverned territory 
into a land bridge linking South and Central Asia will bring unimagined opportuni- 
ties to the people of the region and contribute to reducing tensions and internal po- 
litical strife in neighboring countries. 

The integrated strategy we are pursuing meshes security, governance, and recon- 
struction. We have made excellent progress on roadbuilding and intend to continue 
that as well as extend the availability of electricity. We are supporting honest and 
competent governors, as well as the training and equipping of new police and mili- 
tary forces. We are rebuilding the rural infrastructure, enabling agriculture produc- 
tion to take place in vast areas of the country until recently out of bounds because 
of lack of irrigation or the presence of land mines. And we are intensifying our ef- 
forts to end opium-poppy growing. 
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RE INSTRUCTION 

The administration has recently requested an additional $11.8 billion in assist- 
ance for the remainder of 2007 and for fiscal year 2008 for Afghanistan, a signifi- 
cant increase in resources for Afghanistan compared to prior years. Accelerating re- 
construction efforts is a critical component of our strategy to stabilize the country 
against the Taliban and other insurgents. The funding request reflects a strategy 
of extending government and the benefits of government to people throughout the 
country, especially in the south and east. Specifically, this funding, if approved, will 
go into training and equipping the police and the military; constructing a district 
road system, principally in the volatile south and east; increasing the reliability of, 
and capacity for, electricity generation throughout the country; extending govern- 
ment through the south and east by building government facilities, training govern- 
ment employees, and providing services to citizens; and fighting narcotics and in- 
creasing rural development. There is both an Afghan and international consensus 
on this approach. We will continue to work with our partners not only within 
Afghanistan but also in foreign capitals to ensure that this effort is strengthened, 
broadened, and coordinated. 

U.S. assistance programs have already achieved measurable results and brought 
widespread improvements to the lives of average Afghans. Construction is complete 
on over 5,825 km of highways and provincial roads throughout the country, which 
has considerably reduced travel times and thus transport costs. The impact is lower 
prices for consumers. The value of legitimate agriculture production has increased 
some $1.75 billion between 2002 and 2006. This increase has largely gone to farm- 
ers. In 2006, the government brought in $440 million in total domestic revenue, 
largely through improved customs collection. This funding has helped to pay the sal- 
aries of newly hired teachers and health workers. A new currency has been estab- 
lished and remains stable; further, the United States helped establish a central 
bank that now holds more than $2.5 billion in reserves. A direct result of these mac- 
roeconomic measures is stability associated with a remarkably low 3.4 percent infla- 
tion rate over the last year, and the trend is further downward. In the social sector, 
according to the Ministry of Public Health, 82 percent of people today have access 
to basic health services, up from just 9 percent in early 2002. According to Ministry 
of Education data, 5.8 million students, one-third of them girls, are enrolled in 
school, versus 900,000 under the Taliban. 

We have helped the Government of Afghanistan establish new procedures during 
the past year to promote the effectiveness of assistance delivery. The Government 
of Afghanistan has developed a common vision, the Afghan National Development 
Strategy (ANDS), to ensure that all donors, nongovernmental organizations, NATO/ 
ISAF, and the government itself are coordinating and measuring the impacts of 
their development programs. The ANDS structure is overseen by, and receives pol- 
icy guidance from, the Joint Monitoring and Coordination Board (JCMB), cochaired 
by the Government of Afghanistan and the U.N. Secretary General’s Special Rep- 
resentative to Afghanistan, and comprised of members of the Afghan Cabinet, Am- 
bassadors of the leading donor nations, and the ISAF Commander. I attended the 
last JCMB meeting in Berlin at the end of January, and I believe that this mecha- 
nism ensures effective coordination in the form of policy formation, prioritization of 
efforts, and implementation and performance measurement. 

To help ensure the effective administration of the additional assistance resources, 
USAID’s FY 2007 supplemental request contains funding necessary for the assign- 
ment of 10 additional personnel, ranging from procurement officials to roads engi- 
neers, to oversee field work. 

If Afghanistan is to succeed, it is crucial that its people see that they are served 
fairly and effectively by their democratic government that respects human rights as 
it carries out policies in the interests of all Afghans. The international community 
is working to strengthen Afghanistan’s institutions of governance through capacity- 
building and support for civil service reform, the Parliament, Governors, civil soci- 
ety, and provincial bodies, including the elected councils. The international commu- 
nity is helping to equip and strengthen government at the district level so that 
there is a capable government presence at the subnational level throughout the 
country. Provincial Reconstruction Teams are proving effective in supporting local- 
level Afghan Government officials and tribal elders in areas recently cleared of in- 
surgents as well as in more stable parts of the country. In addition, these civilian/ 
military teams are implementing projects such as roads, wells, and clinics that dem- 
onstrate the visible advantages and benefits of supporting the central government. 

Through these activities we are helping to improve local governance and robbing 
the insurgency of a prime recruiting tool. Provincial Reconstruction Teams staffed 
by several NATO Allies and partners are proving effective in serving as a “trans- 
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mission belt” for policy and services linking provincial capitals with Kabul, helping 
Afghans get services from their own government even as the Afghan capacity to de- 
liver those services is enhanced. 


COUNTEENAHCOTICS 

The Afghan Government and the international community are increasingly 
alarmed about the rapid growth of opium-poppy cultivation in the country. Afghani- 
stan’s poppy production fuels corruption, narcotics addiction, and is a prime source 
of financing for criminal and insurgent groups. In order to survive and prosper, 
Afghanistan — as other states before it have — must rid itself of the opium poppy. 
President Karzai and his top leaders recognize this. 

However, just as the insurgency cannot be defeated by force of arms alone, the 
scourge of narcotics cannot be defeated purely by eradication. The message that 
poppy cultivation is immoral, illegal, and un-Islamic must be reinforced. Small farm- 
ers must be provided with other means to feed and clothe their families — access to 
alternative crops and other means of livelihood, to roads that will allow them to 
move their crops to market, to advice concerning markets for their new crops and 
to legitimate sources of credit so they can operate free of Taliban protection rackets 
and intimidation. In fact, they need to rebuild a rural economy that can render the 
poppy unnecessary in Afghan life. However, as in every country dealing with crimi- 
nal activity, eradication and law enforcement must be credible in order to make the 
risks of growing poppy unacceptable; compared with the benefits of licit alternatives. 

It is precisely such a multifaceted approach that we launched less than 2 years 
ago and that we are intensifying now. We must be patient even as we strengthen 
our approach for the long term. Insecurity in some provinces — notably Helmand, the 
largest poppy producer — prevents the program I have described to you from being 
fully implemented today. But we have seen encouraging results from our efforts in 
other provinces, some of which are poppy-free and some of which have greatly re- 
duced cultivation, and we are persuaded that this strategy is sound. With the sup- 
port of the Afghan authorities, we have expanded our strategy of public information, 
alternative livelihoods, law enforcement interdiction, and eradication into additional 
provinces. Failure to address illegal poppy cultivation and trafficking head on and 
in a comprehensive manner is a challenge to the Afghan Government’s control over 
its own territory and a victory for the insurgents. 

The United Nations and our own estimates indicate that, despite the expansion 
of poppy-planting, our manual eradication efforts have shown good results so far 
this year. As of March 5, we have confirmed 6,754 hectares cleared nationwide, in- 
cluding 2,229 hectares in Helmand province and 4,525 hectares in the rest of the 
country. Eradication is proceeding ahead of last year’s pace, and all evidence points 
to significant reductions in planting in the north. Last year we saw six poppy-free 
provinces, but we have an opportunity this year to double the number of poppy-free 
provinces to 12 and perhaps add as many as 8 new poppy-free provinces, to total 
14. 

The United Nations Office on Drugs and Crime, on March 5, in its “Afghanistan 
Opium Winter Assessment,” points to increases in the south, but indicates that con- 
tinued strong eradication efforts throughout that region — coupled with large cultiva- 
tion reductions in the north — have the potential to hold net national cultivation at 
last year’s level. This would be a remarkable achievement, considering the obstacles 
presented by the security situation. 

Whatever happens this year in terms of eradication and net cultivation, there is 
no doubt that we, the Afghans, and our international allies need to do more. In just 
the first 2 months of this year, the Border Police in Afghanistan’s Herat province, 
which shares borders with both Iran and Turkmenistan, seized more than 3,000 
kilograms of narcotics and arrested 65 drug traffickers. It is good to see that law 
enforcement is improving its capacity to interdict at least some of the illicit produc- 
tion, but we know that too much escapes through other checkpoints, and narcotics 
proceeds undercut all of our efforts in Afghanistan. As Assistant Secretary of State 
for International Narcotics and Law Enforcement Affairs, Anne Patterson noted the 
other day, we are increasingly concerned that the Taliban reap the benefit of nar- 
cotics production and trafficking, another important reason why we must redouble 
our efforts to eliminate this scourge. 


SECURITY 

We face a ruthless and determined enemy in Afghanistan and, as snows melt, the 
spring fighting is starting up once again. Last summer witnessed heavy fighting in 
the south and east, where U.S. and NATO forces performed admirably. We expect 
the Taliban to challenge the Afghan Government and ISAF once again this year. 
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We can anticipate intensified attempts by the Taliban to disrupt government au- 
thority and sway the population to their side. Failing last year to take and hold cit- 
ies, towns, and territory, this year they are likely to turn increasingly to suicide 
bombings, assassinations, and intimidation tactics, often targeting innocent civil- 
ians. 

The United States, the Government of Afghanistan, and our allies are approach- 
ing the expected spring violence with confidence. NATO, U.S. and Afghan forces are 
more capable this year, better positioned, and poised to follow up quickly and effec- 
tively after military operations. We have more troops than last year, and we have 
an agreed, comprehensive approach. We have thoroughly reviewed our longer term 
strategy, a review that resulted in our request to you for additional funding. We are 
succeeding in extending the writ of the government to more districts. We are put- 
ting more Afghan police and Afghan soldiers on the ground, more military, more 
NATO, more district officials, more reconstruction, more roads, more effective Af- 
ghan Government than ever before in Afghanistan. Our aim is to ensure that fol- 
lowing the removal of Taliban forces from an area, we move rapidly to provide serv- 
ices and infrastructure in collaboration with local elders to help them realize their 
highest priorities. This is not top-down planning from the capital, but listening and 
meeting the needs of the people right where they are. 

Although Afghan security forces have made tremendous strides, Afghanistan is 
still almost totally dependent on foreign forces for security, and faces a threat from 
a determined enemy, well supplied from abroad, that knows how to exploit the 
weakness of the security forces inside the country as well as safe havens inside and 
outside Afghan territory. We are making progress in recruiting and training a com- 
petent and reliable Afghan National Army (ANA). We have decided to provide quali- 
tative improvements to training and equipping of the ANA, since the threat on the 
battlefield is greater than in past years and the leadership exists within the ANA 
now so they can operate and maintain better equipment. Our review has concluded 
that we must now work toward increasing the size of the army, due to the changing 
dynamics of the security situation, though we must not compromise the quality of 
the ANA in our efforts to boost the quantity. We are also committed to providing 
combat enablers that will increase the ANA’s mobility and develop their ability 
eventually to defend their nation independent of coalition forces. 

LAW AND ORDER 

While police are an important component of the Afghan National Security Forces, 
the police force is underdeveloped and still in transition from a system of militias 
loyal to local commanders and warlords, to a professionally led, ethnically balanced, 
national force. In Afghanistan, police play not simply the “cop on the beat” role fa- 
miliar to all of us; they are also a key component to defeating the insurgency. Once 
military operations have rid an area of the Taliban, it is the police, trained, 
equipped, and loyal to the national government, who must take over and give local 
people the security they need to build their lives. We have a sound program in place 
for developing the Afghan police, and we know that the capacity of the police must 
be expanded, but this will take time. 

Through better training and leadership, improved pay and electronic distribution 
of salaries, and provision of better equipment, we are working to ensure that the 
police are ready and motivated to do their jobs. We strongly support efforts by Presi- 
dent Karzai and his government to rein in corruption and prosecute dishonest offi- 
cials. The international community is supporting reform of the justice system, train- 
ing for judges, and humane conditions for detainees and prisoners. 

Police salaries are paid for through the Law and Order Trust Fund (LOTFA). 
Over the last 2 years, the international community has provided $120 million, in- 
cluding $40 million from the United States. An ongoing reform of the police is 
gradually tripling the salaries of most patrolmen, and that increase should extend 
to all police officers and patrolmen within the next year. In addition to low salaries, 
however, there is also the problem that corrupt officials have been skimming pay 
before it gets to the individual patrolmen. We are working with the Ministry of Inte- 
rior on a new pay distribution system that uses electronic transfers instead of cash 
and a police I.D. system to reduce opportunities for fraud. 

PAKISTAN 

Pakistan continues to be a vital partner and ally in our fight against the Taliban 
and al-Qaeda. It is clear that the Taliban are under pressure from all sides, includ- 
ing Pakistan. Recently, Pakistan has launched attacks on training facilities and 
armed infiltrators, and has arrested Taliban leadership figures, in particular, ac- 
cording to press reports. Mullah Obaidullah Akhund, the former Taliban Minister 
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of Defense. Pakistani leaders are committed to combating extremism and continuing 
to move the country toward a moderate course. Pakistan is absolutely key to the 
success of U.S. strategic goals in the region. We have supported the Pakistani au- 
thorities and will continue to support them. 

During his February visit to Islamabad, Vice President Cheney held positive and 
serious talks with President Musharraf about how, together, we can take strong 
measures to eliminate the threats from the Taliban and al-Qaeda. While we con- 
tinue to encourage the Government of Pakistan to take action against violent ex- 
tremists, we recognize that purely military solutions are unlikely to succeed. We, 
therefore, strongly support President Musharrafs efforts to adopt a more com- 
prehensive approach to combating terrorism and eliminating violent extremism in 
the border regions, which include the Federally Administered Tribal Areas (FATA) 
and parts of Baluchistan. We are committed to supporting this initiative, to bring 
economic and social development and governance reform that will render these 
areas inhospitable to violent extremists. 

Additionally, we are working to harness the power of markets. To ensure that 
people have opportunities for employment and a chance to develop sustained alter- 
native livelihoods. President Bush announced his support for the establishment of 
Reconstruction Opportunity Zones (ROZs) in Afghanistan and the border regions of 
Pakistan. By allowing certain goods manufactured in ROZs to enter the United 
States duty free as part of a comprehensive strategy of support for the Afghan pri- 
vate sector, this initiative can serve as a catalyst for increased trade and economic 
stability. The administration will be working this year with Congress, American in- 
dustry, and the Afghan Government to implement this initiative and to give these 
people, who need jobs and hope for the future, an opportunity to join the world econ- 
omy and build sustainable livelihoods. 

INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY 

At the NATO summit in Riga in November, as well as Foreign and Defense 
ministerials in January and February, NATO allies and partners reaffirmed their 
commitment to the Afghanistan mission. We have continued to press allies to fill 
force shortfalls in ISAF, and since last fall allies have pledged approximately 7,000 
new troops to the mission; 3,200 of these are American, but the majority are con- 
tributions from other allies. While some caveats restricting operations remain a con- 
cern, allies have expressed a willingness to come to each others aid, should the need 
arise. We are also grateful that non-U.S. donors have pledged nearly $1.3 billion 
over the last 6 months in new multiyear assistance. Of course, Afghanistan deserves 
our full effort and we believe the international community can and should do still 
more. 

We and our allies must recognize that success in Afghanistan is our only option. 
We must vanquish the voices of intolerance and extremism that turned Afghanistan 
into a land of lawlessness and intimidation, where Afghan citizens’ rights were se- 
verely violated, and that provided a home to al-Qaeda. The people of Afghanistan 
badly want our assistance and understand all too well the consequences of failure; 
sadly, some are questioning our commitment to ultimate success. We must, to- 
gether, restore their faith by continuing our work until a secure, stable, and more 
prosperous Afghanistan, based on the rule of law and human rights, is firmly estab- 
lished so that the country will never again fall prey to extremists and terrorists. 
The Afghan and American people are working collectively toward a future that is 
secure, prosperous, and free. 

We, at the Department of State, appreciate the committee members’ interest and 
support of this most important endeavor. Thank you again for this opportunity to 
appear before this committee. I look forward to responding to your questions. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

We’ll stick to 7-minute rounds, if that’s OK, if we agree. 

Let me get right to it. Do you agree that the Taliban, al-Qaeda, 
and other extremists are now operating in more areas of Afghani- 
stan than they were a year ago? 

Mr. Boucher. I don’t think so. I think, first of all, they have 
been very dominant in the south, and largely in the south. There 
have been — they have the capability of carrying out bombings, of 
sending suicide bombers to other parts of the country, and we’ve 
seen some of that, but I would say, by and large, it’s the same or 
less, because parts of the south where they had operated pretty 
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freely have been taken away from them. So, like some of the areas 
around Kandahar, the Panjshir Valley 

The Chairman. So, you think it’s actually less territory. 

Mr. Boucher. I think it’s probably less. I would say, more or 
less, we’re facing a similar situation. We’ll see suicide bombers 
more throughout the country, though. 

The Chairman. What is the size of Afghan — the Afghanistan 
Army? And to what extent can they operate independently? 

Mr. Boucher. They are — I think they have about 35,000 troops 
now. They are operating closely with our forces, with NATO forces. 
I don’t — I think you’d have to get a military person to describe 
their capabilities to operate independently, but they operate very 
effectively, and very effectively with us. Their problem right now 
is that they’re pretty strung out. They’ve been in the fight, and 
fighting well, but they’re constantly working. 

The Chairman. How about the police? 

Mr. Boucher. The police have lagged behind a little bit. I don’t 
have a number right off the top of my head for the police, but I 
guess I’d just have to say there’s more and more every day, and 
they’re starting to get more capabilities. 

The Chairman. What percentage of Afghanistan does the central 
government control, would you say? 

Mr. Boucher. It controls the north, the east, the west, the cen- 
ter. It has control of all the provincial capitals, many of the district 
areas in the south. At the same time, control means they have ef- 
fective government, they have government officials, they have po- 
lice, they have military. 

The Chairman. But are they government officials 

Mr. Boucher. That doesn’t mean it stops everything that might 
go on there. 

The Chairman. No, I’m not — I 

Mr. Boucher. Yeah. 

The Chairman [continuing]. Understand that. Are you telling 
me, in the west, in Herat and other places, that Kabul is in control, 
or are the warlords in those areas in control? 

Mr. Boucher. I think there is basic national authority through- 
out the country. And obviously in some places, local authorities 
have a strong role. But previously dominant warlords in some of 
these areas have been moved out, and there is more effective na- 
tional government authority. 

The Chairman. When — ^you know, there’s a routine by which — 
I recall, when — over the first couple of years after the Taliban fell, 
I met fairly regularly, and for 6- or 8-, 10-month period, I don’t — 
can’t remember how long — but I met weekly with the then-National 
Security Advisor, Condoleezza Rice. And I remember going into her 
office at one point and making the comment that I thought that we 
were undercutting Karzai in Kabul on public-works projects, be- 
cause we were going directly to the warlords and giving them the 
money for sewer projects, water projects, highway projects. And the 
comment she made at the time was, “Well, that’s always been the 
way it is. The warlords are there. That’s just reality.” Has there 
been a change in that philosophy? Do we actually — are we actu- 
ally — when — for example, we’re about to, hopefully, appropriate a 
considerable portion of money for Afghanistan. Much of that — some 
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of that will go to public works projects. The PRTs will do some of 
it, but there will also be, I assume, direct appropriations. Need the 
mayor of a city somewhere in Afghanistan go through the central 
government to get the allocation, or does the allocation come di- 
rectly from either AID or the Department of State or the United 
States Government? In other words, are we tunneling all the aid 
for local projects through the national government, Karzai’s govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Boucher. A lot of it does go directly through — to the central 
government, for the central government to spend, but — particularly 
with the huge amounts that we’re spending. A lot of it does go di- 
rectly through — to the central government, for the central govern- 
ment to spend; but, particularly with the huge amounts that we’re 
spending, a lot of it we spend directly, we contract directly. But we 
do it in conjunction with the national authorities, with the authori- 
ties. 

I was up in the Panjshir Valley, a very calm area, the PRT there 
works with the governor, they work on the roads that he identifies, 
and the local authorities identified. You know, he’s the one that 
brings a project, cuts the ribbon. It’s done — PRTs act in support of 
the local — of the national government. They act to extend the au- 
thority and the benefits of the national government. 

The Chairman. My observation — my time is almost up — my ob- 
servation is that there is a direct correlation between who you have 
to go to, to get the money and the degree to which the person you 
have to go is viewed as having authority in the region. And I’ve 
been perplexed as to why — in order to try to build up the central 
government and Karzai’s authority, why we have not increased his 
ability to have leverage on the political scene by allowing it to be 
known that that highway that’s being built is not because of the 
local mayor — it’s a little bit like today. If you go into the — into our 
States in highway funding, you don’t have to go through the State, 
you can go directly to the local mayor or councilman, I promise you, 
the Governor’s authority is going to be a whole lot less in a State. 
And it seems to me — that seems to me to be a missing piece. 
Maybe I’m — maybe I’ve misunderstood how you’ve changed alloca- 
tions. 

But, to be precise, if the PRT gets a request to extend a road 2 
miles into a village, or to reconstruct a water project that’s been 
damaged, or build one from the start, or dig wells for — does that 
come directly from the local tribal leader or warlord? And I know 
we don’t like using that phrase anymore, but they’re still warlords. 
Or does the — do those requests get rationalized through the alloca- 
tion of resources by the central government, say, “No, no, it’s better 
for us to put more emphasis here than there”? What — how do the 
PRTs interface with Karzai’s ministers and Karzai’s government? 

Mr. Boucher. Yeah. When I was in Panjshir Valley, sir, I saw 
this working. When people come to the PRT, a local village, and 
says, “We need a school, we need a clinic, a road,” the PRT’s an- 
swer is, you know, “Great, we’ll try to help you. Talk to the gov- 
ernor.” He’s the one who’s got to sort out the priorities, because ev- 
erybody wants a school, everybody wants a road. He’s got to decide 
where it’s going to go. And, as the representative of Karzai, of the 
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national government, the Governor is the one that sorts it out and 
decides where these things 

The Chairman. I have 33 

Mr. Boucher [continuing]. Which ones to do. 

The Chairman [continuing]. Seconds. For the record, explain the 
relationship between the Governor and that Governor’s allegiance 
to the central government. 

Mr. Boucher. The Governor is an appointee of the central gov- 
ernment, can be hired, fired, sent off. He works for Karzai. He 
works for the central government. 

The Chairman. OK, my time is up. I have a few more questions, 
later, about — if they’re not asked — about the pledges we’ve received 
from other countries, how they’ve been forthcoming, if they’ve been 
forthcoming, and the like. But I — and I — but I thank you very 
much. My time is now up. 

I yield to my colleague. 

Senator Lugar. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Just following up your last comment, I would mention that the 
Afghan Compact was signed in Afghanistan by 64 partner coun- 
tries and 11 international organizations in January 2006, last year. 
Now, that Compact pledged $8.5 billion in new funding over 5 
years of time. You’ve mentioned that some of that money has been 
forthcoming. And it is, of course, a 5-year pledge. But probably 
even more significant is the new funding that is being sought in 
the supplemental now and new efforts by our Government. 

Now, I attended a meeting that the President called, last week 
at the White House, that the Vice President and the Secretary of 
State attended with Members of Congress, and the entire agenda 
item was Afghanistan. The enthusiasm for doing things in Afghani- 
stan in that meeting was a bipartisan enthusiasm. The same is ex- 
emplified here this morning. But, as I listened to the conversation, 
and participated in that, I wondered: Is there what would be called, 
in commercial life, a business plan for Afghanistan? By that, I 
mean, clearly, $8.5 billion can do a lot. So could the $2 billion in 
supplemental that we’re about to consider. But the question is, as 
a percentage of what complete plan, or — taking a closer look at it, 
a complete country, a so-called nation-building exercise, how many 
roads do we need to build? How much agriculture will need to be 
revamped? Or how much will it need, to turn on the lights? And 
I really ask this not simply to be difficult and hypothetical, but I 
believe that the endgame really depends upon having a comprehen- 
sive idea. Now, the figure may be a very large one, as we discussed 
last year, sadly enough, the destruction of Lebanon during all the 
controversies there, billions of dollars’ worth of property were lost 
to individuals, as well as to the state, and it was not clear how that 
is ever going to be recovered in any period of time, just to get back 
to a level playing field. 

What I’m wondering is. When the $2 billion is asked for, is this 
asked for on the basis of our ability to administer that kind of 
funding, or the Afghans or some other group could administer it? 
In other words, we’re limited by personnel, by logistics. Give some 
context, if you can, as to how this spending fits into a successful 
state, something in which all the objectives we’ve been talking 
about today, in terms of quality of life, are likely to arise to a point 
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where there is confidence in that government, and stability after 
the money is spent over there and Afghans are on their own. 

Mr. Boucher. Senator, I think that’s a — it’s a really important 
question, and the answer is, really, the needs are infinite. If you 
want to just say. What more is needed? What we’ve tried to do with 
this funding request is — in a responsible manner, but address all 
the critical needs, the things that really needed to be done to 
change the momentum, to take the government and the benefits of 
government to the people throughout the country, but especially in 
the south and east, where the Taliban influence has been strong. 

You have to remember, in the fifties, sixties, and seventies, Af- 
ghanistan was one of the poorest nations in the entire 

Senator Lugar. Yes. 

Mr. Boucher [continuing]. World. And then it went downhill for 
25 years. As our Ambassador points out, that we talk about recon- 
struction — a lot of this is construction. We’ve built the ring road, 
we’re now trying to build provincial roads connecting the provincial 
capitals, and we’re trying to build the district road system. But 
we’ve — what we’ve identified in that supplemental request is really 
the road system for the south and the east. If you wanted to add 
the north and the west, you’d have another billion — $2 billion — bil- 
lion, billion and a half dollars. So, what we’re trying to do is all 
the critical things now to establish government, to build district 
centers and government provincial justice, and things like that. 
And that’s what we think the $2 billion does. It — in terms of the 
reconstruction. The 8.5 on the military and police side tries to give 
Afghanistan a security force that is geared not on what we can af- 
ford or what they could pay for, in terms of salary, but. What do 
they need to dominate the situation, for the Afghan Government to 
establish security for its citizens in years to come? And that is one 
that’s, I think, been well worked out by the military to accomplish 
the necessary tasks. 

Senator Lugar. Well, now. Secretary Boucher, you’re correct, cer- 
tainly, that the needs would be infinite. They would be, in our 
country, the 

Mr. Boucher. Yeah. 

Senator Lugar [continuing]. Expectations we have. But I — let me 
refine the question by saying — What level of spending, what level 
of achievement is likely to bring about confidence in the govern- 
ment, or the thought that there has been at least some observance 
of material change, so that there is a desire to proceed with regular 
civil government. This is as opposed to saying, “Our security de- 
pends upon the Taliban,” or whoever comes along, “We’re really 
back where we were, in the pits”? In other words, there probably 
is some incremental threshold of resources, less than infinity, that 
leads to some point of confidence, or, otherwise, we just simply are 
attempting to do a number of good things, hopeful that people will 
recognize that, that their mood will be better, vis-a-vis the United 
States or the allies or so forth, and, therefore, ipso facto for the 
Karzai government. But I — I want to get some parameters of where 
we’re headed, in a multiyear way. 

Mr. Boucher. What we did is, we looked, over the course of last 
summer and fall, what works in Afghanistan. Where has various 
strategies worked and bringing in — you know, clearing out the 
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Taliban with military force, bringing in police and government, 
building roads, clearing out irrigation, providing electricity, pro- 
viding a new economy, new economic base — has worked — has 
worked in the east, has worked in, even, parts of the south. So, 
what we said is. What do we need, to do that more generally, 
throughout the problem areas in the east and south, and to help 
the government generally extend itself? And that’s how we came up 
with these budgets. The road systems, the government provincial 
centers, the other pieces, the electricity grids, north and south, that 
we think we need — electricity plan, take 6 percent of the popu- 
lation now on the grid, up to, maybe, 40 percent of the population 
on the grid. It’s not overwhelming, but it’s a critical mass, and it’s 
critical areas. Above all, providing roads, electricity, security, gives 
a chance for the private sector to go. And they’ve had very good 
economic growth in Afghanistan. That’s going to take them, in the 
long term. 

We’ve spent $2V2 to $3 billion a year over the last 5 years. We 
think this big push is needed to extend the effort more generally. 
But there will be a sustained level of commitment that we’ll need 
to keep going, steady progress, I think, beyond this. Big push and 
steady progress, that’s what will convince and sustain people for 
the longer term. 

Senator Lugar. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Senator. 

Senator Cardin. Thank you. 

Mr. Secretary, thank you very much for 

Mr. Boucher. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cardin [continuing]. Your testimony and for being here. 
And I appreciate the attention, in your statement, to the poppy 
issue in the — within Afghanistan, and how we are attempting, 
through some of our efforts, to provide alternatives for those who 
make their livelihood off the poppy seed, and your statement that 
eradication itself will not end the problem. I hope you would com- 
ment a little bit more in specifics as to how we are coordinating 
our efforts to deal with the narcotic issue within Afghanistan, and 
the impact that is having on achieving our objectives in that re- 
gion. 

Mr. Boucher. The first element of coordination is between all 
the pieces of the strategy so that there is an effective public-rela- 
tions campaign, there is targeted interdiction of traffickers. I think 
they’re moving to increasingly high levels of the networks to try to 
take them down. Eradication is always accompanied with rural-de- 
velopment schemes, alternate livelihoods. And we’ve actually done 
most of the eradication in areas that have a lot of the assistance, 
even in the south Helmand province, where there’s been the big ex- 
plosion of poppy. The eradication forces are down there. They’ve 
eradicated something like 6,700 hectares of poppy so far this year; 
whereas, last year at this time it was down in the hundreds. So, 
there is much more eradication, but there’s also much more road- 
building, irrigation systems, jobs programs, variety of things, that 
give people other ways of sustaining themselves. We coordinate, 
also, internationally, especially in Kabul, with other key countries. 
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like the British and other countries that are involved in the effort. 
And, of course, the effort is led by the Afghan Government. 

Senator Cardin. Are you receiving the cooperation that you need 
in order to deal with this issue? And let me just add to that. What 
other areas do we need to be concerned about in regards to the nar- 
cotics issues, as far as getting greater cooperation in order to 
achieve our objectives? 

Mr. Boucher. I think, first of all. I’d keep your eye on inter- 
national cooperation — How do other countries step up to the plate 
and work? Second of all, I think what we think is a very important 
issue this year is taking down the trafficking networks and some 
of the big traffickers. And we’ve worked to try to make sure that 
the Afghan capability and the international capability are matched 
up there very closely. 

Senator Cardin. Are there particular countries that we should be 
concerned? 

Mr. Boucher. You know, I think how we work — we work very, 
very closely with the British on this issue, because they have been 
the lead nation. We’re also working very closely with the European 
Union, generally, as they come up with a new plan to expand police 
training and to put more of their police trainers in, at the same 
time as we have vastly expanded what we’re doing with police 
training. So, I think it’s primarily the Europeans, and, of course, 
the Afghan Government, how they go after their own — ^you know, 
how they go after corrupt officials who might be involved in the 
drug trade is very important. We’ve very much supported that, and 
pressed them to do that, for example. 

Senator Cardin. I would hope that you would keep us — this com- 
mittee informed as to other countries that we might have to put 
more interest on this issue, that may not be doing everything that 
we need them to be doing, or might, in fact, be hurting our efforts 
to deal with the trafficking of narcotics out of Afghanistan, so that, 
in our contact with these other countries, we underscore the impor- 
tance of this particular issue. 

I want to get to troop levels for one moment. If you could just 
share with us as to how you see troop levels over the next 12 
months, 24 months, in Afghanistan — of United States troops, inter- 
national troops that there — what can we expect in regards to the 
near future? 

Mr. Boucher. Well, I think, first, it’s important to remember 
that, since NATO started to deploy, about 2 years ago, we have not 
cut U.S. troops; in fact, we added to U.S. troops. So, what you have 
is NATO expanding into areas where United States forces might 
have been thin, or Afghan forces might have been thin before. So, 
now there are many more troops in the country than there had 
been before. There are many more troops in the Afghan Army than 
they had been before. We have just added 3,200 troops. Other allies 
have announced increases — the British, the Australians, a few oth- 
ers. And we have really, I think, seen a lot of people step up to the 
plates, many of those who were already in the south. What we need 
to do is push to fill out the NATO requirements. There are still 
parts of the NATO requirements that are not full — troop levels, 
helicopters, a few other areas like that, that are critical to full 
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achievement of NATO’s goals, and we continue to press countries 
on that. 

And, second, we need to make sure there’s the flexibility to use 
the forces in — wherever they’re needed, whenever they’re needed. 
And, you know, countries in the north and the center have impor- 
tant missions up there, but they also — you know, if they’re needed 
in the south, we want ’em to be able to go there. And so, the flexi- 
bility with which countries allow their forces to be used is very 

Senator Cardin. Do you expect that there will be a need for addi- 
tional United States troops in Afghanistan over the next 12 
months? 

Mr. Boucher. I think, you know, we’ve identified the need, and 
we’ve identified the ways to fill out these additional 3,200. As far 
as what I’ve heard from the generals, that’s pretty much what’s 
needed. And the important thing about them is, they’re capable, 
they’re flexible, they’re mobile. And so, they’re able to go and take 
the fight to the enemy, wherever it’s needed. 

Senator Cardin. So, I take it the answer is, you don’t antici- 
pate — 

Mr. Boucher. I don’t foresee other requests, but I — that’s — 
again, that’s a military question, and I 

Senator Cardin. Right, and 

Mr. Boucher [continuing]. Those guys 

Senator Cardin [continuing]. The NATO commitment — how 
short is the NATO commitment? How much — how many more are 
needed to be deployed? 

Mr. Boucher. I’d have to check. We’re at about 85 percent of the 
need, so it’s several thousand short — several thousand troops short. 
But the requirements have just been revised, a new set of require- 
ments coming out to NATO countries, and I don’t know exact — the 
accounting on that. 

Senator Cardin. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Senator. 

Senator Hagel. Mr Chairman, thank you. 

Secretary Boucher, welcome. Pursue, if you will, with me for a 
couple of minutes, the line of questioning that the Senator from 
Maryland was taking you along, on NATO commitments — not just 
troop, but dollars. You have noted in your testimony, “We are 
grateful that non-U. S. donors have pledged nearly $1.3 billion over 
the last 6 months.” Senator Lugar asked about this, as well, as did 
the chairman. And you also note in your testimony that, while 
some caveats restricting operations remain a concern — among the 
NATO nations, I assume is what you mean by that 

Mr. Boucher. Yeah. 

Senator Hagel [continuing]. Would you enlighten this committee 
on what those caveats are? General Jones noted, in his testimony 
before the Senate Armed Services Committee last week, that there 
are some conflicts, contradictions, cracks in the NATO commit- 
ment — not all countries, but a number — to their willingness to con- 
tribute to our efforts in Afghanistan. And one of the specific things 
General Jones noted was that the Italian-led judicial reform efforts 
are, in his words, “on life support.” His testimony before the Armed 
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Services Committee was not quite as rosy as yours. And if you 
could combine these pieces, and give us what you can about — start- 
ing with caveats that NATO nations have, and how that affects the 
pledges in troops, where we are with those pledges. And you men- 
tioned the $1.3 billion over the last 6 months in new multiyear as- 
sistance. How much of that has come in? Where do we stand with 
the overall 5-year commitment? 

Thank you. 

Mr. Boucher. On the overall 5-year commitment, the pledges 
from London, our view is that most of that has been spent pretty 
well, that people are actually carrying out their commitments. 
Some of it’s, you know, 2 years down a 5-year stream. But they, 
indeed — most of the countries that we’ve monitored have come 
through pretty well, and those who don’t, we go tap them on the 
shoulder, remind them, and give them very specific suggestions. 
The Afghan Government came to a meeting in Berlin not long ago 
with a list of very specific suggestions about who can do what. So, 
we’re trying to make sure the money is spent effectively. But, by 
and large. I’d say the pledges are being committed, spent, and 
made effective. And that’s 

Senator Hagel. Does that mean that they’ve actually produced 
the money? 

Mr. Boucher. Yeah, they’ve produced the money and turned 

Senator Hagel. So, you think they’re on track 

Mr. Boucher [continuing]. And turned it into projects. 

Senator Hagel [continuing]. With the commitments they’ve 
made. 

Mr. Boucher. Yeah. Most 

Senator Hagel. You don’t see any of the — any difficulty with 
those commitments 

Mr. Boucher. No major difficulties. The European Union — it’s a 
major donor — spends it very well. The Indian Government’s a 
major donor, they spend it well. And so, we’ve — and we do work 
with governments to make sure they not only pledge the money, 
but put it — put up the money and spend it. 

On caveats, it’s — ^by and large, what you hear is from countries 
who say, “Well, we got authority from Parliament to go on a hu- 
manitarian mission to Afghanistan. We don’t have authority to put 
our troops into active combat.” And we’re saying, “This is an alli- 
ance. Everybody needs to, you know, participate in whatever needs 
to be done.” And because, you know, we had a Taliban resurgence, 
we have a mission to accomplish as an alliance. And we’ve seen a 
few of those caveats get lifted. We’ve seen contributions by coun- 
tries that don’t have caveats, some of these new troop contribu- 
tions. So, I’d say the situation’s a little better now. The French 
have dropped their caveats and said that they are ready to use 
their forces around the country whenever they’re needed — they 
used the phrase “in extremis” — to come to the assistance of other 
forces. We’ll have to see, as circumstances and fighting develop, 
how often they, in fact, do that. But I was in Paris last week, and 
they told me the same thing again, with the — and said they were 
ready to act on it. So 

Senator Hagel. Mr. Secretary, may I ask you a question on 

Mr. Boucher. Yeah. 
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Senator Hagel [continuing]. Specifically on this? Of the roughly 
30 NATO countries, how many would you put in the “caveat” col- 
umn, one caveat or another? You’ve just noted one 

Mr. Boucher. I 

Senator Hagel [continuing]. Example. 

Mr. Boucher. I’d like to do it, sort of, carefully and figure it out. 
I’d — probably about a dozen. 

Senator Hagel. That have concerns, as you noted 

Mr. Boucher. Some restrictions 

Senator Hagel [continuing]. Caveats 

Mr. Boucher [continuing]. On how they would 

Senator Hagel [continuing]. Restrictions as 

Mr. Boucher [continuing]. Use their forces. 

Senator Hagel. So, a dozen of the NATO countries. 

Mr. Boucher. Yeah. 

Senator Hagel. The rest are 

Mr. Boucher. Yeah. 

Senator Hagel [continuing]. Well within the 

Mr. Boucher. Yeah. 

Senator Hagel [continuing]. General comprehensive commit- 
ment — 

Mr. Boucher. That’s right. And these — they all have important 
jobs to do. I mean, Germans up in the north, in Badakhsan prov- 
ince, you know, fighting poppies, supporting government. I mean, 
they’re all doing good work and important jobs. We shouldn’t deni- 
grate the commitment. 

Senator Hagel. So, would your analysis 

Mr. Boucher. We want 

Senator Hagel [continuing]. Be that 

Mr. Boucher. We want more flexibility. 

Senator Hagel [continuing]. Our NATO partners are cooperating 
as well as we would like, there are no significant difficulties with 
their commitments, fulfilling those commitments? 

Mr. Boucher. I would say NATO’s doing well, and can do better. 
Senator Hagel. Thank you. 

If I could go on to Pakistan — as you know. President Musharraf 
signed an agreement with the tribal leaders along the Pakistan-Af- 
ghan border, intended to contain and weaken Taliban. I’d like your 
assessment of that, as well as answering this question. As you 
know, the House of Representatives passed, as part of its 9/11 bill, 
the new requirement that military assistance to Pakistan be condi- 
tioned on Pakistan’s efforts against al-Qaeda and the Taliban, and 
progress on democratic reforms. What’s the State Department’s po- 
sition on that? Two questions. Thank you. 

Mr. Boucher. On the border region, certainly asserting govern- 
ment authority there, getting government control there, is vital. I 
think the government is committed to doing that. There has been 
pressure on the Taliban from the government. There have been at- 
tacks on training camps and madrassas. There have been arrests 
of key figures. All of this, on both sides of the border, are trying 
to become more effective and do more in pressuring the Taliban. 
But there is pressure from both sides, including from the Pakistani 
side, and that’s an important factor as they try to figure out how 
they’re going to operate, this year. 
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In terms of conditioning our assistance to Pakistan, we’ve 

Senator Hagel. Well, let me ask — we’ll come 

Mr. Boucher. Yeah. 

Senator Hagel [continuing]. Back to that — is your assessment, 
then, on this agreement, that it’s working? 

Mr. Boucher. No. 

Senator Hagel. We’re satisfied 

Mr. Boucher. No. 

Senator Hagel. You’re saying it’s not working. 

Mr. Boucher. On the Waziristan agreement itself, it hasn’t done 
what it was supposed to do. It was designed to he an agreement 
with the tribal elders, where they would basically kick out the for- 
eign fighters, they would stop the Taliban activity, and would stop 
the Talibanization. They haven’t done that, for a variety of reasons, 
whether it’s inability or unwillingness, but they have not effectively 
controlled those areas. And so, the government, in recent months, 
has really moved again with them to try to establish more effective 
control and reassert itself again. We want them to be effective. 
There is more to do, and they recognize that. 

Senator Hagel. If you could answer the second question, on the 
State Department’s 

Mr. Boucher. We’re opposed 

Senator Hagel [continuing]. Position 

Mr. Boucher [continuing]. To the provision. We think that there 
is already effort from the Pakistani side, and that conditioning aid, 
the implication is that they have to be forced into it. We think 
they’re doing it for their own sake, as well as ours, and that we 
should look at them as partners. 

Senator Hagel. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

The Chairman. Senator Corker. 

Senator Corker. Continuing along the line of caveats, but really 
looking at our own troops there, what — is your observation that our 
own military troops are fully engaged in combating the Taliban? 
Are there caveats on what we’re doing? I continue to get e-mails 
from parents and from — directly forwarded from troops on the 
ground there, on our side, that feel like they actually are held back 
from doing some of the things they need to do, to combat the 
Taliban. They’re able to watch them actually gear up and set up 
mortars and be able to do the things they need to do, to counter 
our troops, and we have to wait until we’re fired upon to actually 
do anything. Any observations in that regard? 

Mr. Boucher. I don’t think that’s the rules of engagement. We’d 
have to check with the military. But my observation is that our 
military are out there doing the job, and that they’re doing the job 
militarily, they’re taking the fight to the enemy, they’re using their 
intelligence and information, and following up, and going after op- 
portunities and targets. And they’re also doing the job on the civil- 
ian side. One of the things we’ve done best is sort of blend the mili- 
tary’s ability to put some money into reconstruction with AID’s 
ability to come in quickly with projects and to — and the govern- 
ment’s ability to provide authority, so that the security, political, 
and economic aspects of this are very well blended, and that our 
different agencies cooperate in doing that. So 
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Senator Corker. No 

Mr. Boucher. I’m not aware of any restrictions on U.S. troops, 
sir, not 

Senator Corker. As far as the reconstruction that we’re doing 
there, we obviously — following Senator Lugar’s comments — a lot of 
money’s being spent there, and — are we using outside contractors 
to do a great deal of that work, or are we actually trying to use 
Afghans to create economic growth in that regard? 

Mr. Boucher. We funnel as much money as we can through the 
Afghan Government, and have a big program to increase their ca- 
pacity and ability to manage money. Then we use large contractors 
for some of the really big projects, the building of the road systems. 
Those are United States contractors, generally, but then they sub- 
contract with Afghans. And there are programs to try to develop 
local business, local capabilities, so that, increasingly, the money 
from us and other donors can go to Afghan contractors. But we do 
use large contracts for some of these, you know, electricity grids, 
road system, kind of really big projects that need to be planned out 
carefully in all their pieces. 

Senator Corker. You know, as we’re seeing in Iraq, obviously 
people being unemployed is a big part of what’s creating many of 
the issues there. Back to the poppyseed issue, it’s easy, I know, to 
say that we’re training people to do other things. I know, in my 
own State of Tennessee, when the tobacco issue came up, that’s 
sometimes easier said than done. Tell me, specifically — that’s a 
pretty big statement, to say that these people are moving into other 
economic — other kinds of jobs. Tell me how we’re actually doing 
that. It seems more difficult than just a statement. 

Mr. Boucher. It is more difficult than just a statement, because 
you can’t find a crop that’s as valuable as poppy. You can’t say, you 
know, “Grow pomegranates, you’ll make more money,” because you 
won’t. It’s more difficult. Poppy is an easy crop. You get the fi- 
nance. It’s easy to transport when you don’t have a road. What you 
have to do — and we’ve seen this in the experience of countries like 
Turkey or Pakistan, that, at one time, were the major opium pro- 
ducers — ^you have to keep at it over time, you have to show govern- 
ment determination, you have to build a different rural economy. 
So, it’s not: You give them a different crop. It’s: You give them a 
road and electricity and irrigation, and they start growing fruit 
trees, but they also can process — you know, somebody sets up a 
packaging plant, and it’s cold storage, so you can sell all winter 
long. Your brother-in-law starts driving a truck. Your sister sets up 
a handicraft business, because she can now market in the cities or 
in — somewhere nearby. And a different rural economy develops. So, 
you’ve got to do all these pieces. That’s where the development 
strategy comes in. 

A lot of the immediate projects have to do with jobs. So, we’re 
doing, like, helping villagers build cobblestone roads, where they 
built it, they maintain it, and it gives them an outlet from the vil- 
lage to a market town or a market road. And that creates jobs, but 
it also opens up that new economic opportunity. Repair of irrigation 
ditches in irrigation systems, so that once — they get the job to do 
the work, but once the job is finished, they have new kinds of agri- 
culture that they can introduce. So, a lot of it’s job-oriented, but 
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also trying to develop that different kind of rural economy is really 
the long-term solution, and that’s the precise goal. 

Senator Corker. What’s the attitude of the Afghans toward their 
own military? I know that’s obviously, again, in Iraq, been a huge 
issue. How are they perceiving their own military, from the stand- 
point of evenhandedness and their reliance upon them to actually 
create security? 

Mr. Boucher. It’s very good. The polls that I’ve seen, you know, 
support for the national government and the military, is very high. 
The anecdotal evidence from governors and district chiefs and trib- 
al elders is, they want these guys there, you know, their — one of 
their major demands for the insecure areas is, “Assign policemen 
to our district. Send the military to our district.” And there are 
many more demands than the military’s capable of fulfilling right 
now. That’s why the guys are so busy and constantly fighting. But 
they are wanted. I think building of the Afghan military, as a na- 
tional institution, has been quite successful in Afghanistan. 

Senator Corker. OK. 

Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Lugar [presiding]. Thank you very much. 

Senator Menendez. 

Senator Menendez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, let me focus on Pakistan, because I don’t think we 
can talk about Afghanistan without talking about Pakistan. And I 
think we all would like to know exactly how involved Pakistan is 
in either supporting the Taliban or tacitly allowing it to exist. And 
I think it’s pretty clear that the Taliban existence in Pakistan 
plays a big part in helping to fuel the conflict in Afghanistan. 

Pakistan is one of the world’s leading recipients of United States 
aid and has received more than $3.5 billion in direct United States 
assistance from fiscal years 2002 to 2006, including $ 1 V 2 billion in 
security-related aid. So, would you say to the committee that, from 
your perspective, Pakistan is being 100 percent cooperative in its 
effort to combat terrorism and to quell al-Qaeda and Taliban 
forces? 

Mr. Boucher. I think Pakistan is enormously cooperative, is 
enormously engaged in this fight. No country has captured more al- 
Qaeda, or lost more men doing it, than Pakistan. They have also 
increased the effectiveness of their efforts in the border areas. We 
all have a long way to go, and there’s a lot more that we — we’re 
doing, and that they’re doing that we’re going to try to do with 
them. But I think, overall, if you look at Taliban and al-Qaeda, 
particularly on the al-Qaeda side, there’s been an enormous effort 
from Pakistan, and they’ve lost a lot of people in that fight. 

Senator Menendez. So, if that’s the case, I would gather from 
your answer that you believe they’re being as supportive as they 
can be. Then why is it that the reports of the Vice President in a 
recent visit suggest that a Democratic Congress might cut off as- 
sistance if Pakistan didn’t do more? Why would that statement be 
made, if, in fact, Pakistan is doing everything it can? 

Mr. Boucher. Well, I don’t quite want to say they’re doing every- 
thing they can, because I don’t think any of us are. I mean, we just 
came up to the Hill and asked 

Senator Menendez. Or doing as much as they 
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Mr. Boucher [continuing]. For billions more. 

Senator Menendez [continuing]. Should reasonably 

Mr. Boucher. I think 

Senator Menendez [continuing]. Expect. 

Mr. Boucher [continuing]. They have been doing more and 
more, and there is more we all have to do, including Pakistan. 
They don’t have effective control of the border areas. They have ar- 
rested some leaders. There are more to be tracked down and ar- 
rested. They have stopped some of the training camps. There are 
more to be tracked down and eliminated. But they’re in this fight, 
and they’re in this fight because Taliban is a threat to Pakistan, 
as well as to us and the neighbors. And we want to help them. We 
want to work with them. We want to encourage them. And that’s, 
I think, what, really, the Vice President did. He expressed our sup- 
port for their effort, our willingness to support their effort, but also 
our encouragement, and talked to them about how we can all be 
more effective. 

Senator Menendez. Well, as I read those reports, it’s a rather 
blunt encouragement. 

Mr. Boucher. We’re very 

Senator Menendez. It seems to me that the suggestion that a 
Democratic Congress might cut off funds to Pakistan, which no one 
has suggested, is a way to move them to greater action — for exam- 
ple, a New York Times article published in late January reported 
that the Pakistani city of Quetta, along the Pakistan/Afghanistan 
border, serves as a rear base for the Taliban and that Pakistani au- 
thorities — this is a quote from the article — “are encouraging, and 
perhaps sponsoring, the cross-border insurgency.” And although 
President Musharraf denies such claims, the article goes on to say 
that, “Residents of the border area, opposition figures, and Western 
diplomats point to specific cases of Pakistani involvement.” 

So, how does that make sense? And how do we justify our sup- 
port if that’s the reality? 

Mr. Boucher. Again, the Taliban do operate from Pakistan. 
They find sanctuary there, they find sources of supply there. A lot 
of their command and control is on that side of the border. They’re 
a people that go back and forth. They’re not under effective govern- 
ment control there, and we need to work with the Pakistanis to 
make it more effective. 

Senator Menendez. Do we believe that the Pakistani intelligence 
service actually continues to collaborate with the Taliban? 

Mr. Boucher. We have seen, I think, a lot of effort from the 
Pakistani’s intelligence service against the Taliban, but there are 
those reports that say that some of their members might be keep- 
ing ties with their friends. 

Senator Menendez. Now, recently. Defense Secretary Gates met 
with President Musharraf, who, again, denied charges that the 
Taliban are staging attacks from inside Pakistan. However, a re- 
cent report says that at least 700 Taliban fighters crossed from 
Pakistan into Afghanistan to reinforce guerrillas attacking a key 
dam in southern Afghanistan. And the Iraq Study Group noted 
that Afghanistan’s borders are incredibly porous. If you don’t ac- 
knowledge that, in fact, Taliban fighters are working from within 
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your country, going across borders, how is it that you can ever deal 
with it? 

Mr. Boucher. They do acknowledge it, sir. I know that the ques- 
tion gets asked different ways, and people answer it in different 
ways. But, I mean, they just announced — or just made public the 
fact that they’ve just picked up a major Taliban leader inside Paki- 
stan. President Musharraf has said, frankly and point blank, that 
these people do operate from inside Pakistan, and that he’s deter- 
mined to go after them. 

Senator Menendez. So, you’re satisfied with what the Pakistanis 
are doing. 

Mr. Boucher. I think we’re satisfied the Pakistanis are in the 
fight, and we’re working them — with them to become more effec- 
tive, as we are working with ourselves and the Afghans to become 
more effective on the other side of the border. 

Senator Menendez. Now, do we expect simply a military solution 
in Afghanistan? 

Mr. Boucher. No. No. Not on either side of the border. We’re 
also looking at how we can support the economic development of 
the Pakistani side so that people are brought into the national 
economy and have alternate opportunities. On the Afghan side, it’s 
a very well — I think, increasingly well-coordinated strategy of mili- 
tary action followed by the extension of government — and Karzai, 
as you know, just named a number of new officials for the south, 
for example, new police chiefs, district chiefs — with a smooth flow 
of reconstruction and development assistance. And what we’ve 
found is, where we do this well, it works, it stabilizes parts of the 
country. What we’ve come up with a request to do is so we can do 
it more broadly throughout the country, and continue to try to do 
it better. 

Senator Menendez. Well, you know, I don’t think we have a 
blank check here. I don’t think all that much progress has been 
made. And I think we have real challenges. Unfortunately, we di- 
verted our attention from finishing the job in Afghanistan, and 
went into Iraq. But we look forward to continuing having a dialog 
with you on this. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you. 

Senator Menendez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman [presiding]. Thank you. 

Senator Sununu. 

Senator SUNUNU. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Boucher, what’s the point of our eradication policy? 

Mr. Boucher. It’s to destroy the poppy. It’s part of a complete 
package. 

Senator Sununu. Well, I think that’s a true statement, that 
eradication is destruction. But what’s the point? What’s the goal? 

Mr. Boucher. It’s to keep it out of the markets, keep it off the 
streets, and to establish that there is a significant element of risk 
in growing this crop, so that the farmer can’t count on a sure re- 
turn — 

Senator Sununu. Well, that’s a 

Mr. Boucher [continuing]. So that when he plants 

Senator Sununu. I understand 

Mr. Boucher [continuing]. He has to 
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Senator SUNUNU [continuing]. The message you want to 

Mr. Boucher [continuing]. Decide 

Senator SuNUNU. But if the point is to keep it off the street, then 
that places it, effectively, on par as a U.S. domestic drug enforce- 
ment effort, because we feel very strongly about preventing drugs 
from coming into this country. Is that a — is that a — are you telling 
me that’s what the objective, the thrust of eradication 

Mr. Boucher. That’s 

Senator SuNUNU [continuing]. Is about? 

Mr. Boucher. That’s certainly part of the whole effort. I mean, 
a lot of this drugs actually flow into Russia and Europe, but we 
want to keep it out of 

Senator SuNUNU. Well, it 

Mr. Boucher [continuing]. The markets. 

Senator SuNUNU. And so — but if we’re — if that’s a true state- 
ment, if you really believe that, that’s the thrust. So, what we’re 
basically doing is placing this objective, as we have to make trade- 
offs in the policy, against the other goals of improving security or 
economic issues and other areas where the eradication, as a policy, 
might work against our interest. 

Mr. Boucher. I don’t think that’s the case. I know I’ve heard a 
lot of people talk about this. But no country that’s been a major 
drug producer has prospered as a healthy society, a stable govern- 
ment, and an economically diverse nation. We’re 

Senator SuNUNU. Which 

Mr. Boucher [continuing]. Trying to get Afghanistan to the 
point where it can develop an economy, it can develop a country, 
without the corrosive and corrupting influence of the drug trade. 

Senator SUNUNU. That’s an important point. 

Mr. Boucher. Yeah. 

Senator SuNUNU. Now, that’s an economic point. And I would 
tend to agree with you, that, in terms of long-term economic pros- 
perity, we probably want to encourage other areas of economic de- 
velopment. But, again, as an economic proposition, those long- 
term — that long-term potential needs to be traded off against the 
short-term effects that it would have on other important objectives. 

Mr. Boucher. I don’t think 

Senator SuNUNU. For example, security. And let me be more spe- 
cific, because — look, if you’re — a policy of eradication, first and/or 
only — and that is primarily what we’re engaged in here. There are, 
of course, other economic development issues going on in the coun- 
try which would take place whether we were engaged in a poppy 
policy of eradication or not. But that policy of eradication dis- 
enfranchises the rural population from those engaged in the policy, 
the Afghani Government and United States forces, coalition forces. 
It certainly creates a huge incentive for a much stronger relation- 
ship between that rural population and the Taliban, which runs 
against our security interests. And I think it makes it more dif- 
ficult for, then, the Afghani Government to establish both order 
and a strong, ongoing relationship with the populations in those 
areas. And I think that we’ve got to recognize and be honest about 
that, because those are the negative consequences that have to be 
traded off against either the drug enforcement priority — and I — 
that’s certainly a domestic policy and priority for the United States, 
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and, I’m sure, for these other countries that would be affected by 
the movement of the drugs — or the long-term economic concerns. 
But I think the short-term economic concerns are at least as impor- 
tant as some of the longer term ones. And obviously the — an eradi- 
cation policy is not good, economically, for the farmer whose crops 
are being destroyed. 

Mr. Boucher. I think, first of all, it’s a distortion of the policy 
to call it a policy of eradication. There are multiple pieces to this — 
education, interdiction, law enforcement, eradication, alternate 
rural economy. The — when we eradicate, we provide jobs, we pro- 
vide economic opportunity, we provide a different rural economy for 
people. What — much of what we’re eradicating are large holdings, 
drug barons, who are growing large fields, who have become rivals, 
and local authorities — and fight against local authorities, and try 
to prevent the application of national authority. A lot of that money 
does flow into the Taliban, so you need to — you need to stop that 
connection, you need to stop that flow, because you’re feeding the 
insurgency if you allow the drugs to prosper. 

Senator SUNUNU. Don’t you believe 

Mr. Boucher. And you need to 

Senator SuNUNU [continuing]. Or do you believe that the Taliban 
will have access to financial resources, whether it comes through 
the drug trade or not? 

Mr. Boucher. Yes. 

Senator SuNUNU. What’s the cost of the eradication program? 

Mr. Boucher. We spend about $600 million, I think, last year, 
on the antinarcotics program, part of which is eradication, and a 
big chunk of which is roads and irrigation and jobs. 

Senator SUNUNU. You think $600 million is the total cost of our 
antinarcotics program — United States, allies, Afghan Government? 

Mr. Boucher. No. Because so much else of what we do 

Senator SuNUNU. What is the total? 

Mr. Boucher. The — I don’t know if I could do it, because the 
whole effort to establish security, extend government, and give eco- 
nomic opportunity is the essence of the fight against narcotics, as 
well as the essence of development of the country. And that’s 

Senator SUNUNU. Why not simply purchase the crop at the field 
and destroy it? 

Mr. Boucher. Because you get yourself into a bidding war with 
traffickers who have more money, frankly. The 

Senator SUNUNU. I don’t know that that follows. I think some- 
one — a farmer at the field, especially in these regions, which are 
certainly impoverished, in many cases, are looking for — money to 
feed their family. And when an offer is made to purchase a crop 
and destroy it, they would rather be — I think many of them would 
rather be working with the government and obeying the law than 
not. So, if there’s a program to participate in a purchase, I think 
they would be very willing to participate, and not necessarily look- 
ing to get more money from someone who’s engaged in illegal or 
antigovernment activity. 

Mr. Boucher. Sir, he’s going to follow the laws of economics, too. 
If there’s more demand, he’s going to supply more, he’s going to 
grow more. You’re merely encouraging the production, and you’re 
getting yourself into a bidding war, where the margin for the traf- 
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fickers from what they pay the farmers to what they get in the net- 
work is so big that they can just keep ratcheting up what they pay. 
You’re just going to increase production. 

Senator SUNUNU. How much do you think it would cost to pur- 
chase the entire crop? 

Mr. Boucher. The — I’m trying to see if I have a number for the 
value of the crop. The legal economy has been expanding, so — $2- 
3 billion, probably, based on the numbers I’ve got. 

Senator SuNUNU. So, $2 billion, when we’re probably spending 
between $1 and $2 billion now on eradication, which, at least under 
the eradication policy, we’ve seen growth expand to record levels 
last year, and you provide an optimistic forecast that will hold our 
ground on the total acreage planted this year; whereas, at least in 
theory, $2 billion — heck, in theory, $2 billion could take all of that 
off the street. If the bidding war you describe ensues, then perhaps 
you’ll only take half of it off the street, with 50 percent margin of 
error. But my — the obvious direction this is headed is, has anyone 
even worked through how such a policy might work, and whether 
it might work? And what is our allies’ thinking on this approach? 

Mr. Boucher. Our allies, the ones who were most involved in 
this, with the British and others, are as against it as we are. We’ve 
looked at this carefully. We’ve thought about this carefully, because 
people do propose it. We think it violates fundamental laws of eco- 
nomics, and that if you buy the crop this year, you’re just going to 
get a bigger explosion of production next year, because everybody’s 
going to want to grow it and sell it to you. And they’ll sell it to you 
and everybody else they can produce for. 

Senator SuNUNU. You don’t — so, a target — a program that is ei- 
ther a — broad or targeted, you don’t think you have any ability to 
implement such a program, you know, without having negative 
consequences on those parts of the country where the economy is 
more stable, where people have substituted crops or built the re- 
frigeration or done all the things you talk about 

Mr. Boucher. Yeah. 

Senator SUNUNU [continuing]. That, suddenly, if you have a pur- 
chase program designed to target those areas where this is still a 
problem, everything else that you’ve put into place will fall apart? 

Mr. Boucher. I think — I don’t know if it’ll all fall apart, but I 
think everybody that could produce poppy and sell it to you would 
start producing poppy, and you’d destroy any moral basis for say- 
ing poppy is bad. 

Senator SuNUNU. And, to be clear, you’re suggesting that you — 
that the United Kingdom, in particular, which has provided a lot 
of assistance in this area, the policymakers responsible for this 
issue haven’t expressed any concern, dissent, about the current pol- 
icy and program? 

Mr. Boucher. We — there are always discussions about how to do 
it more effectively, but they agree with the thrust of the program, 
and that’s to stop the production of drugs and to provide people 
with alternative opportunities. 

Senator Sununu. Well, I appreciate your answers to the ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Chairman, you know, I just have concerns, when you look at 
the growth, and when you look at all of the negative consequences 
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of an eradication program, driving farmers toward the Taliban for 
financial reasons, causing friction between the government and the 
local population, diverting our military efforts — I think we need to, 
at least, take a very hard look at what we’re doing and whether 
it’s working, and whether it is serving our near-term security 
needs, because those have to be of the highest priority. The long- 
term economic needs are extremely important. We all want to get 
there. And, obviously, poppy cultivation can’t be part of the long- 
term economic future of Afghanistan. But I think we have to talk 
at least as much about the short-term security needs of Afghani- 
stan when we have this debate. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Let me say, having spent 20 years working in 
this. I’m not sure your assertions, Mr. Secretary, are correct, be- 
cause the market works the same way. You’re arguing there’s going 
to be alternative crops. You’re just — not going to just eradicate. So, 
the question is. Why would they go to an alternative crop if they 
can stay in the crop they’re in? What you’re doing is — they’re as- 
suming you’re going to buy them by providing an alternative crop. 

I would like to have a copy of whatever report you all have writ- 
ten and concluded what the judgment — the collective judgment of 
State Department is about the poppy program, so we have before 
the committee the actual document that sets out what the strategy 
is and why it’s there. Because economics works the other way. The 
reason why they’d likely be eradicated or not, move to another crop 
substitute, is because of the premise my friend from New Hamp- 
shire pointed out, that there are those who would conclude that the 
risk of staying in the business is too high, coupled with their — they 
would rather make a decent living by doing something other than 
growing poppy. But I’d like very much to see something in writing 
as to what the discussions have been and what conclusions have 
been reached as to why the policy you’ve decided on is the correct — 
why you believe it’s the correct policy. 

Mr. Boucher. I’d be glad to get you something. 

The Chairman. Good. 

Mr. Boucher. I’m not sure I have everything off the shelf, but 
we’ll get you something. 

[The written information submitted by Mr. Boucher follows:] 

We believe our overall five-pillar counternarcotics policy is sound. We are, how- 
ever, developing strategic options to improve its implementation. We would be 
happy to share the results of our reassessment with you as soon as it has been ap- 
proved by the administration and to provide a classified briefing as required. 

The Chairman. Well, I assume these discussions just don’t take 
place in the abstract. I assume there’s been actual 

Mr. Boucher. No, there’s 

The Chairman [continuing]. Memorandum of understanding ex- 
tended between us and the Brits and others as to how to proceed 
with this issue. I hope there has been, anyway. I hope it’s not just 
casual conversation. 

Mr. Boucher. No; it’s constant structured discussions. I’m just 
not sure where we have — whether we’ve put it all down in 

The Chairman. Yeah. 

Mr. Boucher [continuing]. Writing. 

The Chairman. Well, I — it would b^e very helpful 
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Mr. Boucher. I’ll get you 

The Chairman [continuing]. If you could. I 

Senator. Senator Isakson. 

Senator Isakson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Following up on this discussion, which is, I think, a very impor- 
tant one, I think I understand the eradication program. And I 
think the question as to its validity needs to be deeper than the 
questions so far. They provide 92 percent of the world’s illicit 
opium. Is that correct? 

Mr. Boucher. That’s right. 

Senator Isakson. OK. That is a huge amount. Assuming we’ve 
eradicated it, and assuming we have — the Afghanis have oper- 
ational control over the areas where it’s grown, the question is. 
Can we supply them with the ability, the technology, and the po- 
tential alternative crops to replace the economic value of opium? 
Can we do that? 

Mr. Boucher. I think the answer is yes. What we’ve seen in Af- 
ghanistan is, the regular economy has been growing a lot faster 
than the economy of opium production. So, opium production used 
to come down to about 62 percent of the value of the GDP, now it’s 
about 35. So, over the past 5 years, as a percentage of the total 
economy, it’s gone down. So, we have seen growth in the rest of the 
economy. But it’s — as we’ve talked about before, it’s not just a mat- 
ter of finding another crop that somebody can grow, it’s giving a 
different economic opportunity. It’s — so that you have processing 
plants and cold storage and transport mechanisms and handicrafts 
and production and, you know, cousins who get jobs in town and 
send money back. You need a different rural economy. And that’s 
been the experience in places that used to be the major producers — 
you know, Thailand, Pakistan, and Turkey. It takes time. It takes 
government determination. And it takes a different rural economy. 
And we’re — that’s what we’re trying to work in tandem. 

Senator Isakson. On that subject, we’re currently in the midst 
of Operation Achilles. Am I correct that the — that theater of oper- 
ation is the poppy-growing area? 

Mr. Boucher. Part of it’s the poppy-growing area. There’s also 
a lot of production farther south, in Helmand, as well. 

Senator Isakson. But it is the Taliban stronghold. And the 
Taliban strength, economically, is through the profits from opium 
trade, is that not correct? 

Mr. Boucher. They get other sources of funding, but, yeah, they 
get a lot of money from the drug trade. 

Senator Isakson. I was at the World Security Conference in Mu- 
nich about a month ago, and I met with the Secretary General of 
NATO. We have a bit of a mystery that doesn’t get written about 
too much there are as many foreign allied troops in Afghanistan as 
there are Americans. There’s a total 46,000. We have 23. A number 
of other countries have an additional 23. And the majority of them 
are carrying out Operation Achilles. And there’s a great deal of 
support from the European community. I think Germany’s putting 
in 6 more Tornados and the support to back them up. We got 
Mullah Mahmoud last night, trying to slip out of Afghanistan in a 
burqa. So, obviously, things are getting pretty uncomfortable. If 
that success materializes in that area of Afghanistan and Oper- 
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ation Achilles gets operational control under Afghan security, the 
key to not wasting that effort is going to be quickly following up 
on these alternatives so that economic diversity can grow in a rel- 
atively short period of time. Am I not correct? 

Mr. Boucher. Absolutely. And we’ve put enormous effort into 
this — what we call a comprehensive approach, and we’ve been try- 
ing to work that through with allies and NATO countries. That’s 
the message the Secretary of State took to her NATO meeting in 
January. Secretary Gates took it to the Defense Ministers. And 
we’re working very actively with NATO countries so that assist- 
ance, Afghan Government, and reconstruction, and military secu- 
rity are all worked together so that they work simultaneously. Had 
very successful operations earlier this year around Kandahar, Op- 
eration Medusa, that did very effectively. And that’s what Achilles 
is going to do, as well. 

Senator Isakson. If I remember correctly, when Secretary Rice 
was here and we reviewed the Department’s budget, there was al- 
most as much money for Afghanistan in this area as there was 
Iraq. Am I remembering that correctly? 

Mr. Boucher. I’m afraid I don’t know the numbers on Iraq off 
the top of my head, sir. 

Senator Isakson. Anyway, I think it demonstrated, contrary to 
popular belief, that we have a continuing significant commitment 
in Afghanistan to sustain an actually more secure democracy, get 
rid of the illicit trade of the opium, and also defund and demoralize 
the Taliban. 

Mr. Boucher. Absolutely. And the supplemental funding request 
we’re making is a really big push, and we hope to not only make 
the big push, get in there more broadly where we need to, but also 
sustain it over the years. It’s going to have to be a long-term effort. 

Senator Isakson. And just to confirm what you were saying in 
answer to the questions on eradication, when I was in Munich 
meeting with the security people — where Putin came and made his 
infamous speech, a month ago — there is unanimity on this eradi- 
cation program within NATO and within the European community 
that it’s the right approach, just as long as we’re able to follow it 
with relative security and the alternatives to allow the economy to 
grow. 

Mr. Boucher. There is unanimity on the comprehensive ap- 
proach, the five-pillared approach to narcotics. And there is always 
debate about how much eradication, and when and where, what 
kind of eradication, versus. Are we bringing enough alternate-live- 
lihood money? And we’ve, I think, worked that out, on an ongoing 
basis. 

Senator Isakson. Well, I appreciate your and the Secretary’s con- 
tinuing work. Thank you. 

Mr. Boucher. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Isakson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Let me go back, if I can, to this. I’m going to take another round, 
if I may. Mr. Secretary, you indicated that the purpose was to — 
of eradication — was to prevent this poppy from coming into the 
United States and other countries. Isn’t one of the overwhelming 
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reasons for it to stop being able to fund the warlords and fund — 
where is this money going? Where is this illegal money going? 

Mr. Boucher. The money goes into drug barons. The Taliban si- 
phon off some of it. A little bit — a little bit of it goes to farmers. 
But, largely, it goes into the traffickers and trafficking networks 
and the 

The Chairman. And who are 

Mr. Boucher [continuing]. People that they pay off. 

Senator Isakson. Who are the traffickers? 

Mr. Boucher. Some of them are what you might call warlords, 
people connected to former centers of power. Some of them, I think, 

are just people who 

The Chairman. Do we have them identified? 

Mr. Boucher. We are 

The Chairman. I’m not going to ask you, publicly, who they are, 

but do we have 

Mr. Boucher. I guess I’d say 

The Chairman [continuing]. Them identified? 

Mr. Boucher [continuing]. We’re increasingly closing in on iden- 
tifying them. Some have been picked up and arrested in Afghani- 
stan, by the Afghans — a lot of mid-level people, a few top-level peo- 
ple. But I think we — our drug people tell me 

The Chairman. Well, what was told 

Mr. Boucher [continuing]. We’re getting closer and 

The Chairman [continuing]. Is some of the 

Mr. Boucher [continuing]. And closer. 

The Chairman [continuing]. Better-known warlords, the people 
who we know — we know their names, they’ve been around for a 
considerable amount of time — are significant beneficiaries of this, 
that they are cooperating, making their own deals with the 
Taliban, they’re buying off one another, that they are part of the 
problem that relates to the physical security of our troops and 
NATO troops there. I would like — again, in classified form, if need 
be — I would like to have the committee briefed on — not generically, 
specifically who — because if you need help, I can give you the 
names of some of them. I’m not being facetious. It bugs me that 
we have these generic assertions that, “Well, you know, it goes to 
some people and goes to drug lords.” My understanding is, from 
both our military and intelligence people, it goes specifically to 
warlords we know, who have been giving Karzai a hard time, who 
are maintaining control of regions of the country, who have cut 
their deals not only with traffickers, but cut their deals with being 
able to fund their private armies and their militias. And so, if I’m 
wrong about that. I’d love to hear about it, but I’d like a — if you 
would arrange for a classified briefing for us on who the money’s 
going to. It’s billions of dollars. 

Mr. Boucher. It’s 

The Chairman. It’s billions of dollars. 

Mr. Boucher. It’s a lot of money. 

The Chairman. It far exceeds anything we’re putting in. I mean, 
in terms of thus far, if you added it all up, as I understand it. But 

if I’m wrong about that. I’d like to be corrected 

Mr. Boucher. I don’t think that’s 

The Chairman [continuing]. On it. 
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Mr. Boucher [continuing]. Quite true, because the overall Af- 
ghan economy last year was about $9 billion, and the value of the 
drug trade was 35 percent. So, that put it about $3 billion. It’s a 
lot of money. 

The Chairman. Yeah. 

Mr. Boucher. It’s a lot of money. 

The Chairman. And 

Mr. Boucher. Sir, the — some of the warlords have been 
marginalized. Many of them have accepted the new governing ar- 
rangements. I wouldn’t say that all of them 

The Chairman. Well, what I’d like to have, with your permis- 
sion — 

Mr. Boucher [continuing]. Are involved, but we — there are peo- 
ple involved in the drug trade that have 

The Chairman [continuing]. In a classified setting. I’d like the 
names of the warlords, each of them — we know them — and what 
our estimate is of their participation. It would be really sad if we 
didn’t know that, or have an estimate, so I hope I don’t get back 
“that’s unknowable,” because it is knowable. And, if it is unknow- 
able, then we’re in real trouble. We are absolutely incompetent if 
that’s the case. But — so. I’d very much like to have that, for the 
record. 

Mr. Boucher. We know a lot about a lot of people 

The Chairman. I know, and 

Mr. Boucher [continuing]. And we’ll get you classified 

The Chairman [continuing]. We’d like to know what you know, 
to determine whether what you know is enough to need — that 
needs to be known, because we don’t have a lot of — I don’t have a 
lot of confidence, so far, in the way we’ve handled Afghanistan. 

Let me also point out that you indicated that you think things 
are better, yet in 2006, 4,000 people killed. And, according to the 
U.S. military, Taliban attacks surged by 200 percent in December. 
Since September, when Musharraf signed his peace deal with the 
extremists, the number of attacks of cross-border have increased by 
300 percent. Suicide bombings have gone from zero in 2002 to one 
every 3 days in 2006, with apparently — at least I don’t see much 
relief in sight. I could be wrong about that. But let me ask you 
about reconstruction details, if I may. 

The — according to the Congressional Research Service analysis, 
the funds for civilian reconstruction the President requests come to 
less than the amounts in some prior years. And fiscal 2005, seems 
to have been the high mark in past years. The administration pro- 
posal that — this 11-point-whatever it is, would provide $1.8 billion 
for fiscal 2007, regular and supplemental combined. And that — and 
$1.4 billion for fiscal 2008. But, by comparison, in 2005, it was $2 
billion. So, as I look at this, the reconstruction number is actually 
going down, not going up, from 2005. Two thousand five highwater 
mark, $2 billion, yet combined 2007 and supplemental is $1.8, and 
the request for 2008 — I mean, excuse me — combined for 2007, reg- 
ular and supplemental, is $1.8; total for 2008 in the President’s re- 
quest is $1.4. Yet, in 2005, it was $2 billion. Is this an accurate 
analysis, or is the Congressional Research Service incorrect? 

Mr. Boucher. I’d have to look at the numbers. It just sounds 
wrong. I mean, we spent $14.2 over 5 years. That works out to 
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$ 2 V 2 billion a year. And now we’re asking for $11.8 to spend 
over 

The Chairman. But I’m talking about 

Mr. Boucher [continuing]. Two years, that’s $5 billion a year. 

The Chairman [continuing]. Reconstruction, specifically. Recon- 
struction money, specifically. 

Mr. Boucher. Even on the reconstruction side, we’re looking 
at — you know, you can take out the training of army and police, 
even — we’re looking at $2.2 to spend over the next 2 years. 

The Chairman. Over the next 2 years. So, that’s, you know 

Mr. Boucher. 2007 and 2008. So, that’s 

The Chairman [continuing]. $1.1 a year. 

Mr. Boucher [continuing]. $1.1 billion. We’ve had, in — what I 
know is about $1 billion a year, a little less. So, this is more. 

The Chairman. Well 

Mr. Boucher. I’d have to look at the numbers, sir, but I think 

what we’ve tried 

The Chairman. I 

Mr. Boucher [continuing]. To do is, do a whole program that ad- 
dresses all the needs. 

The Chairman. But, again, what you — what — the impression 
being left here is that we have to win the hearts and minds. The 
way in which the Karzai government and a democratic Afghani- 
stan, from — in Kabul, a central government, is going to be able to 
do that, is by changing the status of the life on the ground for peo- 
ple, in terms of reconstruction, not just security, but in terms of the 
change in their daily lives. There’s discussion here among various 
Senators — I think the Senator from New Jersey raised it — about 
everything from electricity to schooling to whatever, and that’s all 
in the reconstruction piece of the equation. Yet, as I look at the re- 
construction piece, at best you’re about even with what you’ve done 
in the last 5 years, which is woefully inadequate, in my view, and, 
at best, it’s less than what it was in 2005. So, if you could give us 
an analysis of whether or not my assessment is incorrect — and I 
hope it is — I’d be delighted. OK? Because 

Mr. Boucher. We’ll get that to you. 

The Chairman. Because it makes it sound like we’re really doing 
something different, and the truth of the matter is, I don’t think 
we’re doing something radically different, in terms of funding for 
reconstruction. Now, we are doing more, finally, in terms of train- 
ing the police. We are doing more in terms of training of the mili- 
tary. And we are doing more in sending more of a physical pres- 
ence, more troops. But, again, remember the premise. It was the 
same premise the President put forward years ago with regard to 
Iraq when he said he needed $18.4 billion. The rationale for that 
wasn’t we needed that to provide for security, it was we needed 
that to get the lights on, we needed that to get the sewers func- 
tioning, we needed that to get, you know, the public works, the 
roads, the highways, the potholes filled, et cetera. And that was the 
only way we were going to fundamentally alter the attitude of the 
people in Iraq about our not being an occupier. Well, we’re saying 
the same thing, the same basic premise, as I understand, that 
we’re starting off with here is that we have to deal with security, 
but that’s not enough. We can’t do this militarily, we can’t do this 
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merely by training Afghan forces, we have to do this by changing 
the lives on the ground as it return — as it relates to their ability 
to have potable water, et cetera. 

And so, if that is true, and if my analysis is correct, it looks to 
me like we’re not doing much that we haven’t done the last 5 years, 
which hasn’t been enough. 

Mr. Boucher. What I’d say, sir, is that the premise is that peo- 
ple want the whole package. People expect their government to 
give them safety and justice and government services, and a road 
and electricity and economic opportunity. 

The Chairman. Let’s assume they get safety and justice 

Mr. Boucher. Well, we’re trying to 

The Chairman [continuing]. And the rest. This doesn’t 

Mr. Boucher. Well 

The Chairman [continuing]. Get them any more roads. This 
doesn’t get them any more potable water. This doesn’t get them 
any more than they’ve gotten the last 5 years, which they’re clearly 
unsatisfied with. 

Mr. Boucher. Well, it gives them more, because they’ve got the 
road that was built last year, and they’re going to get the road 
that’s built next year. I mean, it’s — there is the incremental in- 
crease. 

The Chairman. Well, with all due respect, Mr. Secretary, I think 
that’s a — we are so far behind the curve. But we can argue about 
that. I’d just like an analysis. 

Mr. Boucher. Yeah, we’ll give you 

The Chairman. Are we, in fact, doing more on reconstruction 
than we’ve done in 2005? And, if we are, how much more? Just fiat 
reconstruction. That’s my second round. 

[The written information submitted by Mr. Boucher follows:] 

Foreign operations assistance to Afghanistan — in absolute terms, but also as a 
percentage of overall U.S. Government assistance to Afghanistan — has decreased 
from its height in fiscal year 2005. In fiscal year 2005, foreign operations assistance 
accounted for about $2.9 billion, or approximately 60% of overall U.S. assistance to 
Afghanistan. 

In fiscal year 2007, which includes the recently passed supplemental, foreign oper- 
ations assistance accounted for about $1.8 billion, or approximately 18% of overall 
U.S. Government assistance to Afghanistan. The other 82% is mostly funding for the 
Department of Defense. 

The Chairman. I’ll yield now. I see the Senator from Wisconsin 
is here. Senator Feingold. 

Senator Feingold. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Thank 
you for allowing me to make a brief opening statement, but I’d 
rather just ask that it be put in the record, the full statement. 

The Chairman. Without objection, it will be. 

Senator Feingold. And I want to thank everyone for coming 
here to testify before the committee today. 

And I want to thank you. Senator Biden, for arranging the hear- 
ing. 

The situation in Afghanistan is critical to our national security. 
Unfortunately, obviously, recent reports about worsening security, 
a resurgence of the Taliban, increased al-Qaeda operations, and in- 
creased poppy production in Afghanistan, are really painting a 
pretty troublesome picture. 
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Let me ask you some questions, though, sir. DIA director. Gen- 
eral Maples, testified in November that al-Qaeda appears to he at- 
tempting to reinvigorate its operations in Afghanistan and that its 
relationship with insurgent networks is, “increasingly cooperative.” 
That strikes me as a pretty profound failure of our policies. Do you 
agree? 

Mr. Boucher. What we’ve seen in the past year has heen a re- 
surgence of the Taliban and a reconnection of al-Qaeda and their 
ability to operate. We’re there, we’re trying to meet them. And I 
think we’re better set up this year to deal with than we were in 
previous years. 

Senator Feingold. What does it say about our policies, though, 
that have caused 

Mr. Boucher. It says we haven’t finished the job. We threw 
them off for a while. We pushed them out. But they’ve been able 
to regather and regroup and start to come back at us. They came 
back last year. We stopped them from achieving their goals last 
year. But we haven’t established dominance or got them on the run 
yet. 

Senator Feingold. What conditions on the ground have per- 
mitted this to happen, to allow al-Qaeda to reinvigorate operations 
in Afghanistan? 

Mr. Boucher. I think it was the fact that there are large parts 
of this country that weren’t effectively governed, including parts of 
Pakistan that were not effectively subject to government authority. 

Senator Feingold. During the Karzai period, you’re talking 
about. 

Mr. Boucher. During the last couple of years, yeah. 

Senator Feingold. General Craddock was quoted, in January, 
saying that the war in Afghanistan is an, “economy-of-force,” oper- 
ation, which means fewer resources. What are the opportunity 
costs posed by Iraq, in terms of troops and resources in Afghani- 
stan? 

Mr. Boucher. I don’t think there’s been, really, much of a trade- 
off at all. I know when the — when the surge was announced in 
Iraq, the first question we got from the Afghans are, you know, 
“Are you going to take them out of here?” And the answer is, no; 
we’ve — actually adding to Afghanistan. And so — whereas, a couple 
of years back, you had 20 - to 25,000 total forces, maybe 30, now 
you’ve got 46,000, because the United States has, in fact, increased, 
even as NATO has put these major increases in. 

Senator Feingold. Are you saying that the Iraqi war has not 
taken any resources — personnel, money, intelligence, others — atten- 
tion away from Afghanistan? 

Mr. Boucher. Certainly in terms of our overall national-needs, 
we’re putting a lot of money into both, but I’m not aware of any 
circumstance where we’ve cut back in Afghanistan to send some- 
thing to Iraq. 

Senator Feingold. I’ve heard differently both in Afghanistan and 
through many sources here, that it — there’s been some real-trade- 
offs that have weakened our situation in Afghanistan. 

What do you think General Craddock called — why do you think 
he called an “economy-of-force operation”? 

Mr. Boucher. I’m not sure when he did that. Was that recent? 
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Senator Feingold. Relatively recent, yes. 

Mr. Boucher. I 

Senator Feingold. I believe I — I’ve certainly read an article 
about it in the last month, that 

Mr. Boucher. I don’t, frankly, know. I’m not sure what the 
phrase means to military men. There is a very large efforts being 
made. We’ve just increased that effort. We’ve increased the forces. 
And we’re increasing the Afghan Army’s ability and capabilities. 
So, what I see is an ever increasing military and security capa- 
bility. 

Senator Feingold. In November, CIA Director Hayden testified 
to the Armed Services Committee that, “little progress has been 
made in constructing an effective Afghan national police force.” 
What new initiatives or resources will be needed to finally build up 
the police? 

Mr. Boucher. Yeah. The police. I’d say, have generally lagged 
behind the military. What we’re doing now is trying to build the 
institutions that sustain the military, the — I’m sorry, the police, 
the — ^you know, the pay system, personnel systems, things like 
that, so they can become a good national institution. The rates of 
training have been stepped up quite a bit. Europeans are about to 
launch another major effort on their part to put more into police 
training, more mentors in the field. We’ve also, since last fall, 
started to train what are called auxiliary police, which are local 
people who get basic training as policemen and are put on the ad- 
ministrative interior payroll, so they come in the national system, 
but they’re more effective on the spot right away than the other re- 
cruits who have to go through longer training in different systems. 

Senator Feingold. In a recent hearing on his nomination to be 
Ambassador to Afghanistan, William Wood said that he thought 
the recent increased efforts by the United States to react and re- 
spond effectively to changes in Afghanistan appeared to be “bal- 
anced.” Do you agree with this assessment, or are there specific 
changes that the U.S. Government should make in order to react 
and respond effectively to these new conditions on the ground that 
we’ve been discussing? 

Mr. Boucher. I think, absolutely, there is balance. There’s bal- 
ance in what we’re doing, there’s balance in what we’re requesting 
from the Congress. The point is that security, extension of govern- 
ment, and economic opportunity have to go in a very tight, coordi- 
nated fashion, and that’s how the entire strategy has been played 
out, where it’s — in parts of Afghanistan where it’s worked really 
well, we’ve done it in a very well-coordinated fashion. Now we want 
to do it more broadly, throughout the country, and try to do it bet- 
ter — try to do it better, including coordination with our allies, 
NATO, and reconstruction assistance that comes with NATO. 

Senator Feingold. Finally, Secretary Gates said, during a Feb- 
ruary 6, 2007, hearing that, “part of the problem with the money 
aspect of it” — the opium drug trafficking — “is certainly not that the 
farmers get it, but that it fuels the Taliban and it fuels corruption.” 
The Department of State’s Narcotics Control Strategy Report also 
noted that there is a direct evidence linking the insurgency in Af- 
ghanistan and narcotics. How direct is the link in the increased 
poppy production with the resurgence of the Taliban? 
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Mr. Boucher. It’s — there’s certainly a lot of money that comes 
out of the drug trade that ends up in the Taliban. It — a lot of it 
looks like it’s payoffs and taxes, not Taliban actually directly grow- 
ing the drugs themselves, and selling it. So, they’re parasites. I’d 
guess I’d say, major beneficiaries of this trade, in that they pull 
money out of this major financial flow. 

Senator Feingold. Let me ask it this way. If the Taliban struc- 
ture were significantly weakened, would see we a decrease in illicit 
opium production? 

Mr. Boucher. Probably, because we would see more areas under 
government control, where the alternatives are there, where we 
can bring in the other economic opportunities. Effective govern- 
ment control and economic opportunity are — you know, we can do 
that in areas where the Taliban are no longer a threat. 

Senator Feingold. Thank you for your answers. 

Mr. Boucher. Yeah. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Feingold follows:] 

Thank you for coming to testify before the committee today and thank you, Sen- 
ator Biden, for arranging this hearing, the situation in Afghanistan is critical to our 
national security. Unfortunately, recent reports about worsening security, a resur- 
gence of the Taliban, increased al-Qaeda operations, and increased poppy production 
in Afghanistan pain a very troubling picture. 

Furthermore, the war in Iraq continues to draw attention and resources away 
from the fight against terrorism in places like Afghanistan, the country from which 
the attacks of 9/11 were planned. 

I am pleased the NATO is increasing its efforts in Afghanistan — robust military 
operations in Afghanistan are absolutely critical at this time. It is not our national 
security interest not only to support NATO forces but to deploy additional U.S. 
forces if they are needed to compensate for NATO’s shortcomings. I have been con- 
cerned that our military commitment to Afghanistan has been insufficient and while 
I welcome this month’s offensive, our presence there must be sustained. 

Increased NATO support should ;not be used as an excuse to shortchange our 
military role or our reconstruction and counternarcotics efforts. We need to match 
our military and counterterrorist operations with sufficient resources to help the Af- 
ghan Government extend its reach — and legitimacy — throughout the entire country. 

Afghanistan has the potential for being a flagship success in the international 
fight against terrorist networks; it could also easily become another unending and 
botched engagement in which the U.S. Government has no discernable strategy for 
success. 

The administration needs a clear strategy in Afghanistan that links together 
tightly those policies and programs needed to develop a viable state — including eco- 
nomic, political, judicial, and security sector development — with our efforts to defeat 
terrorist networks in the region. Without such a strategy, we run the grave risk of 
leaving behind a weak government susceptible to extremism and the influence of 
powerful warlords, and a region vulnerable to the resurgence of terrorist networks. 
Unlike in Iraq, we have the capabity, through a sustained, comprehensive commit- 
ment, to bring stability in Afghanistan. We can do so in a way that is sustainable, 
in terms of military and other resources. And the American people not only support 
our efforts in Afghanistan, they expect that we will direct the resources and atten- 
tion needed to achieve victory. 

If we take the right approach — one that encompasses a fully integrated military, 
diplomatic, and political strategy — we can stop Afghanistan from becoming a failed 
narco-state, a haven for terrorists and a direct threat to our Nation. 

The Chairman. Thank you for being on time. Senator, I mean, 
in your questions. 

We have — I just would point out to my friend from — I’m going to 
hold him to 7 minutes. Like everybody else, we went over a few. 
General Jones has — is our — on the next panel, and he has to leave 
at 11:45, so I very much want to hear what he has to say. So, Sen- 
ator, if you could — and I will yield to both of you to ask your ques- 
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tions of General Jones first. But if we could keep this portion to 
7 minutes, it would be good. OK? 

Senator Casey. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. And thank 
you for calling this hearing. 

Mr. Boucher, thank you very much for being here and for your 
important work that you’ve done over many years for this Govern- 
ment. 

I wanted to ask you about security in Afghanistan. And I know 
in your statement you indicated that you felt that NATO and 
United States and Afghan forces were more capable and better po- 
sitioned, and, thus, enter this year, and enter what could be a very 
difficult springtime, with more confidence. Can you elaborate on 
that and just give us a sense of what the indices of that are, the 
markers that you think make this a period where they can have 
that kind of confidence? 

Mr. Boucher. I think if you look back a year ago, the numbers 
were smaller, the capabilities were less, the numbers of Afghan 
troops were less. We have now increased the size of the Afghan 
Army, and they’re much more active in the field. NATO forces are 
there. U.S. forces have increased, as well, with more flexibility to 
operate, so there’s more of a presence throughout the nation. 
Helmand province, last year, had a couple of hundred troops from 
NATO and an Afghan Army; now they’ve got thousands. 

In addition, the Afghan Government has extended its reach. 
President Karzai made a number of decisions on sending out better 
police chiefs, district officers, into the south as — well, throughout 
the country, but including the south. And we’ve been able to do 
more assistance — get more assistance money down there. So, I 
think we’re better positioned, we’re more capable on all aspects, on 
security, governance, and economics. But, again, that the enemy 
has been spending the winter, you know, building bombs and de- 
signing tactics, and it’s going to be nasty, and it’s going to be dif- 
ficult, but I think we’re better able to cope. 

Senator Casey. And you may have addressed this earlier. I had 
some conflicts and wasn’t here until later in the hearing, obviously. 
But it always bears repeating, in terms of an important point that 
we should make. With regard to our troop levels, where are we 
now? And do we have a level that’s adequate to confront which we 
expect, which is a pretty strong spring ofensive — at least that’s the 
expectation — spring offensive by the Taliban and by al-Qaeda or 
any other organized group? 

Mr. Boucher. We’re at about 23,000 troops now. I think we’ll 
have the additional forces, another 3,200, that will go in there. 
When I talked to the military last fall, and said, you know, “What 
do we need for the springtime?” this is what they said they needed. 
The decision made to assign these forces is based on the request 
of General Eikenberry and the commanders in the field. 

We’re still not at the full staffing of the NATO levels. The NATO 
force requirements that have recently been revived — revised. We’ve 
seen more pledges from other countries, NATO members — ^Aus- 
tralia, people like that — ^but there’s still more that we want to see 
from the NATO allies, in terms of what they provide to the mis- 
sion, but, also, we want to get rid of any restrictions they have on 
the use of their forces. 
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Senator Casey. If you say there’s a need there, why do you think 
they’re not forthcoming on that? What’s the holdup? 

Mr. Boucher. Countries have other obligations. They say they 
don’t have the forces, they think somebody else should go first, they 
think they’re already doing enough. There are a variety of things 
people say, or — ^but I think, in the end, you know, we’ve seen 7,000 
new troops pledged for Afghanistan since the Riga Summit last 
fall; 3,200 of those are Americans, but the majority is still foreign 
troops. So, we’re getting there. We’re just going to keep pushing. 

Senator Casey. And just, finally, I know we’ve g:ot to wrap up, 
but I wanted to ask you about the growing Taliban insurgency and 
why do you think that is? Where do you think that emanates from, 
in terms of that resurgence? Are there multiple reasons, or is there 
a more singular reason for 

Mr. Boucher. There are a lot of different reasons. I think it goes 
back to the fundamental problem of 9/11, and that’s ungoverned 
spaces. 9/11, we had a country that was hospitable to terrorists, 
that was not governed and controlled. The ungoverned spaces, 
parts of Afghanistan have been — had not had strong government 
authority, or good government authority. Parts of Pakistan, the 
government has not held strong sway. And it’s a matter of exerting 
government authority, bringing these people into the nation on 
both sides. 

Senator Casey. And, finally — this will be the last, because I 
know we’re out of time in a minute or so — how would you assess 
the relationship now between the Karzai government — in par- 
ticular, President Karzai — and the Pakistani political leadership, 
especially the personal or one-to-one relationship between Mr. 
Karzai and General Musharraf? 

Mr. Boucher. You know, the relationship is rocky. I suppose 
that’s historically the way it’s been between Pakistan and Afghani- 
stan. But, in practical terms, we see more and more cooperation. 
And we’ve got good military cooperation, with our assistance. 
They’ve got national security meetings and foreign affairs meet- 
ings. I think they’re having a joint economic committee meeting 
very soon. We’ve seen them start to work together on the refugee 
problems, refugee returns. We are trying to facilitate and encour- 
age every bit of cooperation between the two of them. They need 
to work together on the border areas, on the border crossings, a lot 
of those things. And we spend a lot of effort bringing them together 
and say, “Hey, guys, we’ve got to sit down and do this together,” 
because it’s the only way any of us are going to beat the problem. 

Senator Casey. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

I’m going to yield to my friend Senator Lugar. He has an addi- 
tional request, or 

Senator Lugar. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to amend your 
original suggestion for a classified briefing on the drug problem to 
include this question of buy-out, as opposed to eradication. And I 
raise it from the standpoint, as you pointed out. Secretary Boucher, 
that maybe a third of the economy — some have estimated more of 
that — is involved in the drug situation. But it’s an international 
problem, which you’ve also pointed out, with a large percentage — 
I think you said 90 percent or something of that sort — of the opium 
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in the world, coming out of this — so that there are real questions, 
it seems to me, given the cost of both methods, as well as the fu- 
ture, to consider this very carefully. And I’d just like, during this 
classified briefing, to have the backup reasoning that has led to the 
administration’s views on this, so that we can, in our oversight 
way, have an opportunity to look at it. 

Mr. Boucher. Certainly, sir. Frankly, let me say, if we can. I’d 
like to give you that in an unclassified form. We’ll look at it 
and 

Senator Lugar. Very well. 

Mr. Boucher [continuing]. We’ll give you all the information, 
whatever 

Senator Lugar. Unclassified would be 

Mr. Boucher [continuing]. Is the best way 

Senator Lugar [continuing]. Better still 

Mr. Boucher [continuing]. To get it to you. 

Senator Lugar [continuing]. In one form or another. 

Mr. Boucher. Yeah. 

[The written information submitted by Mr. Boucher follows:] 

The Governments of Afghanistan, the United Kingdom, and the United States are 
all opposed to the legalization of opium in Afghanistan, as are the relevant technical 
agencies of the United Nations. \^ile this idea does have surface appeal to some, 
legalization would be a severe mistake. 

In the first place, the licit opium market is not lucrative enough to entice Afghan 
farmers. The price difference between licit and illicit opium is so substantial that 
Afghan farmers would not quit the black market. To make up for the price dif- 
ference, exorbitant subsidies would have to be offered, which would prove prohibi- 
tively expensive. Moreover, the Government of Afghanistan would be obligated to 
purchase opium stocks, resulting in the crops’ exponential expansion as more farm- 
ers would grow in order to take advantage of a guaranteed source of income. Buying 
up existing poppy crops at licit market rates has been tried by the British in Af- 
ghanistan and faciled because it did not decrease cultivation. The Government of 
Afghanistan opposes buyouts because of the numerous complaints they received 
from legitimate farmers about the “subsidy” for law-breaking poppy farmers. 

Secondly, there is no legitimate world demand for legally produced opium from 
Afghanistan. According to the United Nations International Narcotics Control 
Board, world demand for opium-based medicines is fully met. World stockpiles are 
also sufficient to meet any conceivable future or increased demand. 

Nor would this scheme be feasible. Countries that produce licit opium have strict 
controls, sophisticated law enforcement, and licensing systmes — and still admit to 
significant illegal diversion. The lack of security in Afghanistan has led to the explo- 
sion of the current illicit poppy crop, so a licit industry that relies on legal controls 
could not work. Without safeguards, licit and illicit opium would be indistinguish- 
able. 

Furthermore, history argues against this approach in Afghanistan. Lessons from 
India, Pakistan, Bolivia, and other countries show the often disastrous effects of le- 
galizing drug production without the requisite market demand, or law enforcement 
and control mechanisms. Each of these countries attempted to regulate a legal trade 
in narcotics and, as a result, saw an increase in cultivation or significant diversion 
into the black market. 

Legalization also is ultimately counterproductive and dangerous — it would expand 
and entrench the drug trade, undermining efforts to bring security and sustainable 
economic development. This would benefit insurgent groups such as the Taliban, 
who profit from the trade, as well as criminals and corrupt government officials. Af- 
ghanistan would suffer from more violence, lawlessness, and corruption as a result 
of legalization, not less. Expanding opium cultivation would also come at the ex- 
pense of important efforts to diversify Afghanistan’s economy, making the country’s 
welfare dangerously reliant on one commodity. 

Unfortunately, there are no shortcuts to fighting opium production in Afghani- 
stan. In our full report, attached for your review, we examine the main arguments 
raised in favor of legalization as advocated by The Senlis Council, which has been 
quoted by mainstream media as an authority on this subject. 
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Senator Lugar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

As General Jones and Ambassador Dobbins come forward. I’d 
like to — and I’d — oh, did you have a comment you wanted to make, 
closing? You’re welcome 

Mr. Boucher. I 

The Chairman. Please. No, no, no. No, no, no. Please, I’m sorry. 
I didn’t mean to cut you off. I thought you were anxious to leave. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Boucher. I’m anxious to leave, sir. I thank you. And I ap- 
preciate the discussion. And I’ve written down a lot of things that 
we’re going to follow up on. So, I’m sure we’ll continue the con- 
versation at some later date. 

The Chairman. Yes. I didn’t mean to cut you off, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Boucher. No, I’m 

The Chairman. I’m sorry. 

Mr. Boucher. I’m happy to let the seats at the table go to oth- 
ers. [Laughter.] 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Well, I’d like to call General Jones and Ambassador Dobbins. 
And, as I do, I want to make a brief comment here before we begin 
this panel. 

I want to thank General Jones for his 40 years of exceptional 
service to this Nation, and at a time when we’re hearing about 
mindboggling failures in leadership at Walter Reed, and with our 
VA system, it’s an honor to have one of the Nation’s best warriors 
and leaders with us today. 

But, you know, I find it mindboggling what’s happening out at 
Walter Reed. I spent 7 months, on and off, out there as a patient. 
I spent almost — over — close to 2 months in the ICU unit there, and 
I found the care out there to be incredible, exceptional, not just for 
me, but for everybody that was around. So, I was stunned to learn 
what we did, what happened out there. And I — I’m going to speak 
a little more to this in a little bit, but I think the combination of 
contracting out, about the BRAC closing, the constant attempt to 
underestimate the cost of this war, has led to this deplorable condi- 
tion. 

And there’s a number of good ideas out there, but I’m going to 
warn my colleagues. I’m going to be introducing legislation that 
will deal with the privatization of military care, as well as moving 
in the direction to change some other bottom-line requirements. 
You know, at Walter Reed, the maintenance and repairs were 
farmed out to a private firm under a $120 million contract, and the 
contractor replaced 300 workers with 50. Now, maybe some of 
those 300 workers weren’t needed, but I — can’t tell me there’s not 
a correlation between having 300 people dealing with these needs 
and 50 people dealing with the needs. 

And I also am going to move to prohibit the defense — the Depart- 
ment of Defense from being able to mandate medical care budget 
cuts, and also to require that managers have contact with their pa- 
tients at least once a week to improve their training, and also to 
make that trauma brain injuries, so-called TBI, is a presumptive 
condition for those coming back, seeking service, if they’re in an 
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area where there was serious exposure, as well as they have symp- 
toms. As many as 10 percent of those serving in those countries 
have brain injuries. That’s 150,000 servicemembers. 

We also require wounded soldiers and marines to receive new 
uniforms. The idea — when I found out from folks back home that 
one of the patients could not — had to get their own uniforms, be- 
cause they came back with a tattered uniform and didn’t get a new 
uniform, I found that just absolutely mindboggling. 

There’s a lot more to talk about, and I wish we had time to talk 
to General Jones, not about the specific condition at Walter Reed, 
but about, as a lifelong leader in the military, what some of the 
line officers think about what’s going on. But that’s a different sub- 
ject. 

And I welcome you both. 

General Jones, why don’t we begin with your testimony; Ambas- 
sador, then yours. And then what we’ll do is move to questions. 
And I’d ask my two colleagues, maybe we could direct most of our 
questions initially to General Jones, if you have any for him, so 
he’s able to make the — his appointment. And we thank you for 
being here. Thank you both. Mr. Ambassador, thank you. 

STATEMENT OF GEN JAMES L. JONES, JR., USMC (RET.), 

FORMER COMMANDER, EUROPEAN COMMAND AND SU- 
PREME ALLIED COMMANDER EUROPE, McLEAN, VA 

General Jones. Mr. Chairman, Senator Lugar, thank you very 
much. Distinguished Senators, members of the committee, it’s a 
pleasure to be back talking about an issue that I am passionate 
about, and that’s our efforts in Afghanistan. 

I appear before you this morning in my capacity as a retired Ma- 
rine four star, as of 1 February, and a former NATO Commander. 
My expertise, to the extent that I have any on this subject, has to 
do with my experiences more in NATO than as a U.S. commander. 
But I have been privileged to be involved with Afghanistan since 
NATO first started talking about it, in 2003, and was privileged to 
lead the formulation of NATO’s plan, which has now been fully im- 
plemented and has resulted, in the fall of last year, of NATO mov- 
ing into all five sectors of Afghanistan. As we divided them, the 
capital, the north, the west, the south, and then the east in a coun- 
terclockwise gradual expansion which reached its fruition and full 
completion last fall. 

One of the reasons that violence has gone up in Afghanistan, in 
my opinion, is that prior to NATO’s full expansion, particularly to 
the southern region, there was virtually no presence in that region. 
When we were there, it was largely American coalition troops who 
were there for specific finite reasons; very kinetic, very short-term 
combat operations. And, as such, reconstruction and stability had 
not arrived to that southern part of the country, which is enor- 
mous, and it was, in fact, a safe haven for the disparate groups 
which perpetrate violence in Afghanistan, including the tribes, in- 
cluding the remnants of the warlords, including the Taliban, in- 
cluding the narcotraffickers and the like. 

With the arrival of NATO troops in the southern region in the 
summer of last year, in Operation Medusa, which was a — I think, 
a very defining moment, which answered the question, once and for 
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all, whether NATO would fight in Afghanistan. We did, in fact, 
make a very positive statement which — and the opposition, suf- 
fered a tactical defeat of significant proportions. And I think that’s 
why you see some of the numbers going up, because we just didn’t 
have any reporting before. 

Having said that, I remain convinced that my previous testimony 
before this committee last year remains essentially valid, that the 
possibility of success in Afghanistan is still at our fingertips. But 
I would like to succinctly wrap up and make four or five points as 
to what I think needs to be done, what I would recommend needs 
to be done, and done a little bit better, in order to make sure that 
Afghanistan turns into the right direction. 

The first thing that I would mention, Mr. Chairman, is that we 
have over 60 countries that are involved, in some way, manner, 
shape, or form, in Afghanistan. Thirty-seven countries are troop 
contributing nations, including 26 countries of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. So, there’s a huge amount of international ef- 
fort going on in Afghanistan. 

We know what the good things are. We know we’ve had tremen- 
dous national elections in 2004. We know that Afghanistan is gen- 
erally stable in the north and west. We know that the 25 Provincial 
Reconstruction Teams are the promise of the future for the people 
of Afghanistan and they’re doing wonderful things. We know that 
the Afghan National Army represents a success story, as far as it’s 
come, but we know that the army is not big enough, it needs to get 
bigger, and it needs to expand. Under the United States tutelage, 
the emergence of the Afghan National Army as an army that is 
representative of the people, and embraced by the people, and is 
doing good things, is to be celebrated. 

We know that Japan has led the demobilization, reintegration, 
and disarmament pillar of reconstruction, in quite a satisfactory 
way. We know that schools and roads and healthcare is more avail- 
able to Afghans. We know that there’s a tripartite council where 
NATO, Afghan authorities, Pakistani authorities meet, military 
forces meet, and military leaders meet on a regular basis. We know 
that President Karzai has formed a Policy Action Group, which 
helps to prioritize the reconstruction effort. 

Having said that, there are three or four things that I would sug- 
gest that are, as I’ve said before, on life support and need imme- 
diate attention by the international community. And may I say, 
Mr. Chairman, that one of the things I’m proudest of to be associ- 
ated with is that this is an international problem. This isn’t only 
the problem of the United States. When NATO moved into Afghan- 
istan and took responsibility for stability and security, that is a 
very powerful statement by the international community. And so, 
the optimum word here is “we,” not “we, the United States.” We, 
the family of nations, have all the legitimacy, international legit- 
imacy, that’s required to do this mission, five separate United Na- 
tions Security Council resolutions, and the authority to justify what 
it is we do. 

So, what are these few things that are absolutely at the core? In 
my view, and it’s been well articulated this morning, but narcotics 
is the Achilles heel of Afghanistan. It affects every aspect of that 
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society. It fuels crime, it fuels corruption, and it’s the economic en- 
gine for fueling the violence in Afghanistan. 

In my testimony, Mr. Chairman, I will not link violence in Af- 
ghanistan only to the Taliban. And I think one of the things that 
we have to be careful of is that we don’t make the Taliban any tall- 
er than the Taliban is. The Taliban is a regional problem. It’s not 
a national problem. 

But the failure of the international community to coalesce around 
the U.K. led campaign against narcotics is a matter of record. In 
my 3 years of regular visits to Afghanistan, I’ve seen very little 
progress; as a matter of fact. I’ve seen much more backsliding than 
anything else. 

To develop a cohesive campaign plan that is internationally sup- 
ported by not just the United Kingdom, which is, I think, the prob- 
lem. The United Kingdom raised its hand and said, “We will lead 
this effort.” What has happened is that nations have defaulted to 
the United Kingdom and suggested that they have to solve the 
whole thing. That’s not the intent of the G-8 agreements. 

So, narcotics, to me, is the No. 1 problem. 

No. 2, and a problem that has to be tackled at the same time, 
is judicial reform. This is an Italian-led commitment under the G- 
8 agreements. And it is also on life support. The average prosecutor 
in Afghanistan makes $65 a month. The average interpreter for the 
United Nations makes about $750 a month. There are a thousand 
prosecutors in Afghanistan, and the court system is not up to the 
task of prosecuting people, trying them, and then putting them 
away. Instead, what we see is a little bit of a revolving door. To 
be sure, there has been some progress made, but the really big fish, 
Mr. Chairman, as you’ve pointed out, are still out there and are 
still operating. 

So, I think if I were able to do anything, I would focus on nar- 
cotics, I would focus on judicial reform. And the third pillar I would 
focus on, which is a German-led pillar, is the adequacy of police 
forces. Trained, sufficient quantity, sufficient quality throughout 
the region so that if we do incentivize the farmers not to grow pop- 
pies, for example, there isn’t a roving band of narcotraffickers that 
slits their throat at night for not doing that, or kidnaps their chil- 
dren, or makes them feel unsafe. 

So, those three pillars of the Accords need urgent attention if 
we’re, in fact, going to deliver on the promise of Afghanistan. 

The good news, Mr. Chairman, is that all these things are 
there — 60 countries on the ground, the United Nations is there, 
there is a U.N. high representative, who is the representative of 
the Secretary General. But what is lacking is, in my view, in Af- 
ghanistan, is that central authoritative figure that can, in fact, 
focus the international relief effort in a way that tackles the three 
or four things that absolutely have to be done. We, if you look back 
at Bosnia, remember Lord “Paddy” Ashdown, who was such a fig- 
ure. When Paddy Ashdown spoke, the Bosnians, the Serbs, and the 
Croats listened. There is no Paddy Ashdown, that I’ve seen, at 
work in Kabul in Afghanistan. And I think that either a person or 
a group of people, whatever the solution is, that can bring dis- 
cipline to the effort that we’re bringing to Afghanistan, is nec- 
essary. 
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And, finally, to pick up on Senator Casey’s comments with regard 
to Pakistan and Afghanistan, that that relationship between those 
two heads of state absolutely has to be brought into a more coher- 
ence, so that Pakistan understands that what goes on in Afghani- 
stan is vitally important to their own national interest, as well, be- 
cause if we’re not successful in Afghanistan, I personally believe 
that that problem will continue to grow, and that it will be a prob- 
lem for Afghanistan in the future. So, the logic of these two coun- 
tries working together to solve a common problem, to me, is ines- 
capable. 

I left my job in NATO in December 2006, and the last real big 
meeting I had was with a senior military official from Pakistan. I 
showed him graphic evidence of what was happening across the 
border. And I listened to them respectfully about what they said 
their goals were. I believe them, that they mean to do what they 
say they’re going to do, but at the rate that it was going when I 
left, it was clear that the problem wasn’t going in the right direc- 
tion. 

I think we’ll know a lot more this spring about whether the Paki- 
stani Government, on its side of the border, was able to do some- 
thing. But I think this is one of the four or five things that have 
to be done. 

Mr. Chairman, I’ve summarized as quickly as I can, but I thank 
you very much for having me, and I apologize for not being able 
to stay as long as you might like today. And I’d be happy to be 
come back any other time you’d like. 

[The prepared statement of General Jones follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Gen. James L. Jones, USMC (Ret.), Former Com- 
mander, European Command and Supreme Allied Commander Europe, 

McLean, VA 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Lugar, and members of the committee. I’d like to thank 
you for the opportunity to testify, and for having this hearing. It is a great privilege 
to be before the committee today — 6 months since last testifying as SACEUR, and 
just over a month since my retirement from the U.S. Marine Corps. Congress re- 
mains focused on NATO’s ambitious undertaking in Afghanistan. This interest and 
the continued support of the United States for this mission are absolutely essential 
to its success. 

Today I will offer the committee some insights into both the ISAF mission, and 
the importance of sustaining NATO as it continues to perform valiantly in the exe- 
cution of its mission, so vital to the future of Afghanistan. Since we last met, we 
have witnessed successes in the International Security Assistance Force’s (ISAF) 
mission to establish security and stability. What remains unchanged is that ISAF 
is still NATO’s most important and challenging mission. 

NATO’s “out of area” operations are now at greater distances and more ambitious 
than ever before. There are over 50,000 soldiers deployed under NATO Command 
today on three different continents performing a wide variety of missions — from Bal- 
tic air policing to a 15,000-man unit keeping a safe and secure environment in 
Kosovo. The NATO Response Force is arguably its most transformational oper- 
ational capability, providing strategic Reserve Forces and operational Reserve 
Forces on standby. This brings me full circle to ISAF in Afghanistan. 

There are currently over 34,000 forces in ISAF — with 15,000 soldiers, sailors, air- 
men, and marines from the United States under its command. The Alliance now has 
responsibility for ISAF operations throughout Afghanistan and works alongside an 
additional 11,500 U.S.-led coalition forces of Operation ENDURING FREEDOM 
(OEF). The 25 Provincial Reconstruction Teams (PRT) under ISAF are the leading 
edge of NATO’s efforts for security and reconstruction, supported by military forces 
capable of providing necessary security and stability. ISAF’s assumption of the en- 
tire security and stability mission in Afghanistan is testament to its growing capac- 
ity to engage in defense against common security challenges, including terrorism. 
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What makes these reconstruction teams so effective is that they’re empowered. PRT 
commanders, usually at the rank of lieutenant colonel, have the independent au- 
thority and funding to bring about immediate effects in the region by building a 
bridge, opening a school, digging a well, turning on electricity, paving a road, and 
giving a sense of comfort and reassurance in the hinterlands where the government 
will some day be able to get out there and replace the PRTs. As SACEUR I wit- 
nessed what PRTs can do and I continue to believe that one PRT of up to 100 people 
are worth a battalion of 5,000 troops. Proactive engagement is always cheaper than 
reactive engagement. I would have rather had 100 people dedicated to a certain 
thing every single day for 366 days, than 10,000 troops for 60 days. 

While SACEUR, I observed NATO’s civilian leadership spend a considerable 
amount of time working to sustain a unity of purpose for the men and women of 
the Alliance, along with 17 other troop contributing nations. This is a tough job, but 
essential to sustaining the role of NATO in Afghanistan, and in other areas of oper- 
ation. The military forces deployed under NATO are a visible and effective dem- 
onstration of NATO’s collective resolve to project security in unstable regions and 
to deter, disrupt, and defend against terrorism. ISAF continues to be a model of 
teamwork — a cooperation of comrades in arms working together to solve very dif- 
ficult problems. I am confident that it will continue that way. In the months since 
the full transfer of authority to NATO last fall, opposing militant forces have tried 
to test NATO to see if we have the will and the capability to stand and fight. Oper- 
ation MEDUSA not only defeated the insurgents near Kandahar, but helped estab- 
lish the conditions for reconstruction and development activities that are moving the 
province forward. 

While ISAF is focused on establishing security and stability throughout the coun- 
try, the international community’s efforts in Afghanistan are based on five main pil- 
lars: Training the Afghan Army, training the police forces, disarmament of illegally 
armed groups, judicial reform, and counternarcotics. While SACEUR, I shared with 
many of you my belief that the ultimate success in Afghanistan depends not simply 
on military victories — it depends on the efforts of the international community and 
the Karzai government. They need to ensure military efforts are immediately fol- 
lowed up with the needed reconstruction and development activities in the short 
run, and success in the pillars of reform in the long run. Development and recon- 
struction activities will help meet expectations of the Afghan people who have dem- 
onstrated in two national elections, one for President, and one for Parliament, that 
they overwhelmingly understand this effort. Progress in education, agriculture, eco- 
nomic development, public services and health has to go hand in hand with pro- 
viding a stable and secure environment. The Afghan authorities and ISAF are now 
focusing on the key tasks of ensuring that reconstruction and development can take 
place in accordance with the priorities identified by the local authorities themselves. 

The Afghan national army is about 30,000 strong and plays a pivotal role in the 
security of Afghanistan. The U.S. commitment to train an army of approximately 
70,000 soldiers continues. NATO nations have been fielding NATO operational, 
mentor, and liaison teams. Currently, NATO has 15 such teams offered by troop 
contributing nations, with 7 of them completely fielded and 17 more remaining to 
be fielded. The more rapidly NATO can build a capable and sufficiently robust 
Afghan national army, the faster it will establish conditions for success. 

When I last testified in September, it was my judgment that much more needed 
to be done to train the police force, as well as provide adequate numbers, equip- 
ment, training, and pay, coupled with the need to fight against corruption. ISAF’s 
contribution to the Afghan national police training remains within means and capa- 
bilities. 

Judicial reform is not a NATO task in Afghanistan, but it is so important to 
everything that’s going on there. Judicial reform remains one of the key areas where 
a progress must be made, as the courts and prosecutorial capabilities of the state 
remain distrusted, overly corrupt, and resource starved. A major problem with judi- 
cial reform is the low pay of prosecutors, which makes them susceptible to corrup- 
tion. I remember a meeting last year with the attorney general of Afghanistan, who 
told me that prosecutors’ average pay was $65 a month. By comparison, an inter- 
preter working for the United Nations makes 500 Euros a month. A top Afghan 
judge earns less than $100 a month — less than the cost to rent an apartment in 
Kabul; less than what the Taliban pay locals to support their military operations. 
This situation cannot be allowed to stand. 

Finally, the problem that continues to worry me the most is narcotics. Afghani- 
stan does not need to be a narco-state, but it is unfortunately well on its way. The 
parts of Afghanistan which are currently producing the largest poppy crops are not 
those that are traditionally known for the growth of such product. The need to find 
the right means to ensure that farmers can economically grow and sell legal 
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produce, in addition to developing an overarching and understandable way ahead 
in the overall fight against narcotics, is vital. Ninety percent of Afghan narcotics are 
sold in the European markets. The money returns to Afghanistan and fuels the 
lEDs and terrorism that kills and wounds our soldiers. 

There remains a need for closer cooperation and coordination between NATO and 
the Government of Afghanistan, as well as those nations, governmental and non- 
governmental organizations, involved in security sector reform. President Karzai 
has recognized this and has sought to create a policy action group to made decisions 
and coordinate across the spectrum of reform. This body is Afghan-led and chaired 
by the President. The policy action group is designed to reach down to the provincial 
district and community level in order to provide integrated programs that imple- 
ment policy and serve the interests of the Afghan people. I believe that this policy 
action group has a good chance of succeeding and will contribute to the enhanced 
cohesion and coordination that thus far has been absent in the delivery of inter- 
national relief. 

The evidence is clear — over the past 5 years there has been solid progress 
throughout Afghanistan. However, the efforts of the international community and 
those of NATO need to be increased in order to consolidate and expand the gains 
made there to ensure long-term success. NATO’s leadership role, and that of the 
United States, remains as important as ever. With the continued support of the 
United States and of this Congress, I believe NATO will ultimately succeed in solidi- 
fying the conditions necessary for sustained peace and prosperity for the people of 
Afghanistan. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my remarks and I’d be happy to answer any ques- 
tions. 

The Chairman. We’ll take you up on that, General. We’ll still try 
to get some questions in. 

Jim, the floor is yours. And thank you for being here, man. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES DOBBINS, DIRECTOR, INTER- 
NATIONAL SECURITY & DEFENSE POLICY CENTER, RAND 

CORPORATION, ARLINGTON, VA 

Ambassador Dobbins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Senator Lugar, 
members of the committee. I’ll try to summarize quickly so we can 
get to some questions for General Jones. 

I think that one can pin responsibility for the current difficulties 
in Afghanistan on two sources. They are, sort of, sins of omission 
and sins of commission. The sins of omission were essentially our 
failure, back in 2002 and 2003, to move quickly when we had a be- 
nign environment, with the Taliban on the run and an al-Qaeda 
largely dispersed, to provide security and begin the process of re- 
construction. The amounts of money that are now being spent and 
being requested for Afghanistan, for economic assistance, are 20 
times more than the amounts that I had in early 2002 to begin 
that process — 20 times more on an annual basis. And the number 
of troops we have there now is four times more — more than four 
times more than we had for that first year. 

This is — I’ve overseen post-conflict reconstruction in five soci- 
eties, and I’ve studied them, going back to 1960 — this is the only 
time on record in which we spent more money and had more troops 
5 years after we started than we did the first year or two. And I 
think this is indicative of this early failure to seize the golden hour 
when we could have done so much more. 

But if that’s the sins of omission, I think the sins of commission 
largely lie, not in Afghanistan or in Washington, but in Pakistan. 
This is not an insurgency led by a discontented population in Af- 
ghanistan, with an abusive or an ineffective government. It’s true 
that the population in the affected areas don’t have a lot of reasons 
to take risks for their government, or place much confidence in 
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their government. But the real source of this conflict lies in Paki- 
stan. The insurgency is organized in Pakistan, it’s led in Pakistan, 
it’s recruited in Pakistan, it’s trained in Pakistan, it’s funded from 
Pakistan, and it operates into Afghanistan. 

And I think that the question, of course, comes as to what to do 
about that. How can we grapple with that phenomenon? 

I don’t think that punitive actions with respect to Pakistan are 
likely to be productive. We tried that through the 1990s. We made 
them international pariahs, and everything just got worse. They 
proliferated, they sold nuclear secrets to other countries, and they 
supported terrorist movements. So, I think that we need a positive 
agenda with respect to Pakistan. 

I’m not sure that requiring the administration to certify that 
Pakistan is fully cooperating as a condition for United States as- 
sistance is particularly productive. Frankly and candidly, it simply 
requires the administration to come up here and lie to you, and you 
to accept those lies, because neither you nor they are actually going 
to move toward punitive steps toward Pakistan. 

And what we need, in fact, is a more candid discussion of what’s 
going on in Pakistan. We need to raise the international visibility 
of what’s going on in Pakistan. And we’re not going to be able to 
do that if it gets linked with punitive steps which everybody is — 
recognizes are likely to be counterproductive. 

So, I hope — I mean, I think that we need — we need United States 
officials to say in public what they’ve — what they’re — freely say in 
private about what — the links between elements of the Pakistani 
Government and Taliban activities, the levels of Taliban activities 
in the country, and the incentives that Pakistan has, to be not fully 
cooperative. And I’d be glad to go into some of that in response to 
questions. 

As I said, I don’t think we should be looking at punitive things. 
I’ve — in my written testimony. I’ve suggested four things that we 
should do with respect to Pakistan. One is to promote settlement 
of the Kashmir issue. The second is to address the economic and 
social needs of the Pashtun populations on both sides of the border. 
There’s no sense — there’s not much to be gained from winning the 
hearts and minds of all the Pashtuns in Afghanistan if we haven’t 
done the same with the Pashtuns in Pakistan. There are more 
Pashtuns in Pakistan than there are in Afghanistan, a lot more. 
And unless their aspirations and their grievances are addressed, 
we’re going to have a permanent problem. 

Third, I think we need to encourage the Afghan and Pakistani 
Governments to establish an agreed border regime. Afghanistan 
doesn’t recognize that border. It’s insisting that Pakistan assert 
better control over a border that it refuses to recognize. 

And, finally, I think we need to encourage Pakistan to move to- 
ward — back toward civilian rule. Now, that’s not a particularly pu- 
nitive list of things to do. Indeed, most of them are things that the 
Pakistani Government would like us to do. 

Finally, just a word on the drug problem, which has been much 
discussed this morning. I think that U.S. officials, and, indeed. 
Members of Congress, are faced with, sort of, two conflicting im- 
peratives here. One is the Hippocratic imperative to “Do no harm,” 
and the other is the political imperative to “Don’t just stand there. 
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do something.” And as we know, the latter of those imperatives 
tends to be the operative one, in many cases. 

The administration’s five-pillar plan, which includes eradication, 
interdiction, alternative development, judicial reform, and public 
information, does strike me as a bureaucratic response to the im- 
perative of just — “Don’t just stand there, do something,” rather 
than a well-thought- out articulated strategy which emphasizes 
some things and doesn’t emphasize — and doesn’t emphasize others. 

I think that drug strategy needs to be put in the context of a 
broader national strategy, the objective of which is to build support 
for the Afghan Government and allow it to assume greater control 
over much of the country. 

It is true that probably the insurgency gains a certain amount 
of revenue from drug production, but the fact is that most of the 
drugs are being produced and trafficked in areas of the country 
that the government controls, not the Taliban; and, therefore, peo- 
ple in the government are getting, by far, the largest rakeoff from 
the drug production, not the Taliban. This suggests to me a strat- 
egy that would give principal emphasis to interdiction and judicial 
reform, rather than the other elements. 

Now, finally, as regards a public information campaign, this is 
going to be a lot more effective if it comes from the Afghan clergy 
than if it comes from a government known to be riddled with drug 
corruption or a bunch of foreigners whose motives are suspect. The 
problem, of course, in Afghanistan is that, in Afghanistan, as in 
many other countries, including most of our democratic West Euro- 
pean countries, the clergy depends on public revenue for support. 

Every village in Afghanistan has a school and a mosque. They 
don’t have any government officials at all. There are no govern- 
ment officials, not even police, at the village level. But they all do 
have a mosque. Unfortunately, supporting the Afghan clergy is an 
area that no Western donor has been prepared to take up. And I 
do believe that we need to find ways of allowing the Afghan Gov- 
ernment to better fund this aspect of its responsibilities, because 
I think this is one of the most important sources of potential sup- 
port for that government in that country 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ambassador Dobbins follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. James Dobbins, Director, International 

Security and Defense Policy Center, RAND Corporation, Arlington, VA 

The resurgence of civil war in Afghanistan can be attributed to two fundamental 
causes. One is the failure of the United States, the Karzai administration, and the 
rest of the international community to take advantage of the lull following the col- 
lapse of the Taliban regime in late 2001 to strengthen the new Afghan Government. 
The second cause is the fragmentation of the international coalition that the United 
States put together to stabilize and reconstruct Afghanistan. 

Afghanistan has experienced civil war since the late 1970s. Unlike the recent or 
current conflicts in Yugoslavia and Iraq, which arose principally from hostilities 
among their constituent nationalities, Afghanistan’s war has largely been the prod- 
uct of external interventions. In the lOSOs, the Soviet Union and the United States 
used Afghanistan as a battleground in their global competition. In the 1990s, Paki- 
stan, India, Russia, and Iran supported competing Afghan factions in order to pro- 
tect and extend their influences in the region. Relations among Afghanistan’s var- 
ious ethnic, religious, and linguistic communities became much more difficult, but 
these tensions were primarily the result of civil war rather than the cause. 

Many Americans believe that in the aftermath of the 9/11 attacks, the Bush ad- 
ministration formed a multinational coalition that drove the Taliban from power. It 
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would be more accurate, however, to say that the United States joined Russia, 
India, Iran, and the Northern Alliance in an existing coalition that had been fight- 
ing the Taliban for half a decade. With the addition of American airpower and the 
removal of Pakistani support for their opponent, the coalition prevailed. As a result. 
Northern Alliance troops, which had been equipped, trained, and financed by Rus- 
sia, India, and Iran, occupied most of the country. 

If credit for America’s military victory in Afghanistan needs to be shared with this 
unlikely coalition, so must credit for America’s diplomatic achievement in rapidly in- 
stalling a broadly based successor regime. 

When named as the American envoy to the Afghan opposition in October 2001, 
I concluded that the United States would not succeed in halting civil war in Afghan- 
istan without the support of the governments responsible for that war in the first 
place. This belief stemmed from my experience a few years earlier in the Balkans, 
in particular from observing Richard Holbrook’s success in orchestrating the Dayton 
negotiations that ended the civil war in Bosnia. That war had been the product of 
Serbian and Croatian ambitions. Presidents Milosevic and Tudjman had been per- 
sonally guilty of the genocide we were trying to stop. Only by engaging them, bring- 
ing them to the conference table, and making them partners in the peace process 
were we able, however, to persuade all the Bosnian factions to lay down their arms. 
I believed that a similar approach was needed to achieve a comparable result in 
Afghanistan. 

By November we were working with the United Nations to bring all factions of 
the Afghan opposition together in Bonn, Germany, where we hoped they would 
agree upon an interim constitution and the membership of a new government. The 
U.N.’s initial inclination had been to sequester the Afghan representatives in order 
to prevent any foreign government from exerting a malign influence over their delib- 
erations. 

I made the opposite case that only by bringing states like Iran, Pakistan, India, 
and Russia into the process would we have some chance of reaching a consensus. 
I argued that Afghans would only agree if they were subjected to convergent pres- 
sures by their foreign sponsors. Incidentally, this was exactly how it worked out: 
Each of those governments, and particularly Russia and Iran, played positive and 
essential roles in forging the compromises upon which the Afghans ultimately 
agreed. Pakistan was also present at the Bonn Conference, but its role was uncom- 
fortable due to the presence of its former adversaries. Nevertheless, Pakistan’s ac- 
quiescence in the process and support for the result was essential for the consensus’ 
durability. 

In the aftermath of this collective achievement, the United States and the rest 
of the international community had a golden occasion to help Afghans build an ef- 
fective government capable of providing its population with the most basic public 
services. Al-Qaeda was smashed, and its remaining members were forced into hid- 
ing. The Taliban was discredited in Afghanistan and dispersed in Pakistan. Neither 
was capable of posing an immediate threat to the new regime in Kabul. 

We failed to seize that opportunity. During those early years, U.S. and inter- 
national assistance was minimal. While blame for that negligence must be widely 
shared, the failure principally reflected the American administrations early aversion 
to nation-building. Well into 2003 the administration was quite vocal in touting the 
merits of its “low profile, small footprint” alternative to the more robust nation- 
building efforts that the Clinton administration had led in Bosnia and Kosovo. Many 
felt that generous international assistance had made those Balkan countries de- 
pendent upon foreign funding and foreign troops, something we were going to avoid 
in Afghanistan and Iraq. 

In pursuit of this narrow vision of nation-building, the United States initially 
sought to minimize the size, geographical scope, and functions of the International 
Security Assistance Force (ISAF). Washington rejected pleas from Karzai and the 
United Nations to deploy international peacekeepers outside Kabul. It opposed any 
role for NATO in Afghanistan. It also refused to assign peacekeeping functions to 
American forces. Security for the Afghan population was to remain the responsi- 
bility of regional warlords until a new national army could be recruited, trained, 
and deployed, a process which would have taken years to complete. 

Economic assistance to Afghanistan was also commensurately low. In the first 
year following the collapse of the Taliban, the United States committed approxi- 
mately $500 million in reconstruction aid to Afghanistan. Compare that figure to 
the $18 billion in economic assistance the administration requested for Iraq, a coun- 
try of comparable size, greater wealth, and less damage in 2003. For the first 2 
years after the fall of the Taliban, the average Afghan received approximately $50 
per year in foreign aid. By contrast, the average Kosovar received 10 times more 
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than that over the same period of time and the average Bosnian received 12 times 
more assistance. 

If there is any lesson to be drawn from the Afghan experiment with frugal nation- 
building, it is “low input, low output.” If one applies low levels of military manpower 
and economic assistance to post conflict reconstruction, one can expect to see low 
levels of public security and economic growth. 

As indicated in the chart below, drawn from a RAND study (The U.N.’s Role in 
Nation Building: From the Congo to Iraq, RAND, 2005), Afghanistan has received 
the least amount of resources out of any major American-led, nation-building oper- 
ation over the last 60 years. 
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Experience has shown that in major combat, it is possible to substitute firepower 
and technology for manpower, enabling smaller, more agile forces to rapidly prevail 
over much larger, less advanced adversaries. Experience has also shown, however, 
that in stabilization and reconstruction operations, there is no substitute for man- 
power, money, and time. By 2004, the administration began to recognize these reali- 
ties and to adjust its aid and military manning levels accordingly: U.S. assistance 
and troop levels climbed steeply, NATO was invited to take over the ISAF mission, 
and international peacekeepers were finally dispatched to the provinces. 

Two vital years had been lost, however — years during which little progress had 
been made in extending effective governance to the countryside. As a result, by the 
time the threat of civil war reemerged, the population in the affected areas had been 
given little incentive to risk their lives for a government that could neither protect 
them nor advance their material well-being. 

This history explains why antiregime insurgents have found local populations re- 
ceptive to their efforts to overturn the Karzai regime and expel the international 
presence, but it does not explain why this threat has reemerged. The current insur- 
gency in Afghanistan does not arise from deep-seated opposition among large ele- 
ments of the Afghan population toward their government. Instead, this insurgency 
has been raised by residents of Pakistan, some of whom are refugees from Afghani- 
stan, others of whom are native Pakistanis. 

For the tens of millions of Pashtun tribesmen on both sides of the current border, 
this distinction is of little importance. This is a Pashtun insurgency. I don’t mean 
to suggest that all Pashtuns are insurgents, simply that all insurgents are 
Pashtuns. The insurgency is organized, funded, trained and directed from Pakistan, 
where most Pashtuns live, and where most Pashtuns have always lived. Pashtuns 
generally do not recognize the current border between the two countries as legiti- 
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mate. They believe themselves to represent a majority of the Afghan population, and 
therefore, they claim a predominant role in its government. 

The degree of official Pakistani complicity in this insurgency is a matter of some 
controversy. In private, knowledgeable United States, NATO, Afghan, and United 
Nations officials are nearly unanimous in asserting that the Pakistani intelligence 
service continues to collaborate with the Talihan and other insurgent groups oper- 
ating out of its border regions against Afghanistan. For its part, the Pakistani 
Government, at the highest levels, denies any official sanction for these activities, 
suggesting that, at most, these reports reflect the activity of former members of its 
intelligence service acting independently and against government policy. 

The U.S. administration has complained loudly about Iranian support for sec- 
tarian violence in Iraq. At this point, lacking access to the intelligence data, it is 
difficult to fully assess the degree of official Iranian support for civil war in Iraq, 
or official Pakistani support for civil war in Afghanistan. What seems indisputably 
clear, however, is that Pakistani citizens, residents, money, and territory are play- 
ing a much greater role in the Afghan civil war than are Iranian citizens, residents, 
money, or territory in the Iraqi civil war. 

The RAND Corporation has conducted several studies on nation-huilding and 
counterinsurgency drawing on dozens of American and non-American case studies 
over the past century. One conclusion reached, highlights the near impossibility of 
putting together broken societies without the support of neighboring states, and of 
suppressing well-established insurgencies that enjoy external support and neigh- 
boring sanctuary. The validity of this lesson is evident today both in Iraq and 
Afghanistan. 

It is clear that Pakistan has both geopolitical and domestic political incentives for 
destabilizing its neighbor. Geopolitically, Pakistan fears an independent Afghan 
state aligned with India. Domestically, Pakistani elites would prefer to see Pashtun 
ambitions externalized, in the pursuit of power in Afghanistan, rather than turned 
inward, in the pursuit of greater autonomy, or even independence for Pashtunistan. 
Even if these incentives do not lead Pakistani officials to foment civil war in 
Afghanistan, they may diminish their commitment to helping suppress it. The 
United States and the rest of the international community need to offset these in- 
centives to destabilize Afghanistan with a greater array of incentives and disincen- 
tive designed to lead Pakistan to assert control over its own territory and population 
and prevent either from being used against their neighbor. 

Often one hears that the decision to invade Iraq in 2003 diverted American man- 
power and money for Afghanistan. This may be true. But a more serious charge is 
that the war in Iraq has diverted American attention from the real central front 
in this war, which is neither in Iraq or Afghanistan, but in Pakistan. Al-Qaeda, 
after all, is headquartered in Pakistan. The Taliban is operating out of Pakistan, 
as are several other insurgent and terrorist groups seeking to expel international 
forces from Afghanistan. It was Pakistan that assisted the North Korean and Ira- 
nian nuclear programs. Potential terrorists in Western societies still travel to Paki- 
stan for inspiration, guidance, support, and direction. 

Yet if Pakistan is the central front in the war on terror, it is not one susceptible 
to a military response. We are not going to bomb Islamabad or invade Waziristan. 
An increase in U.S. military manpower and money for Afghanistan may be needed 
to contain the renewed insurgency and prevent the Karzai government from being 
overthrown. But the U.S. and NATO troops are likely to be required indefinitely as 
long as the Taliban and the other insurgent groups are able to recruit, train, raise 
funds, and organize their operations in Pakistan. 

Afghanistan has never been a self-sufficient state, and it probably never will be. 
It is simply too poor to be able to provide security and effective governance to its 
large and dispersed population. So unless the Pakistani Government can be per- 
suaded to abandon its relationship with extremist elements within its society, halt 
its support for terrorism, provide its youth an educational alternative to fundamen- 
talist madrasas, extend effective governance into its border provinces, and curtail 
their use by insurgent movements, the United States and its allies are going to be 
forced to patrol Afghanistan’s Southeast Frontier indefinitely, just as Great Britain 
was compelled to conduct a counterinsurgency campaign along the other side of that 
same frontier throughout the 19th century. 

As I have noted, Pakistan is not a problem susceptible to a military solution. 
Therefore, other sources of influence will need to be used. First the United States 
should intensify quiet efforts to encourage both India and Pakistan to resolve their 
differences over Kashmir, that dispute being the root cause of radicalization in Paki- 
stani society and policy. Second, we need to address the economic and social needs 
of the Pasbtun populations on both sides of the border, not just in Afghanistan. 
There is only limited benefit in winning the hearts and minds of Pashtuns resident 
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in Afghanistan, if the larger number of Pashtuns living in Pakistan remain hostile 
and ungoverned. Third, we need to encourage both the Afghan and Pakistani Gov- 
ernments to establish an agreed border regime and legitimize the current frontier. 
And finally, the United States should encourage Pakistan to move back toward civil- 
ian rule via free elections. Fundamentalist parties have never fared well in such 
elections in Pakistan, and are unlikely to do so in the future. It seems ironic that 
the United States has pushed for democratization in Iraq, Palestine, and Lebanon, 
all places where the result was likely to intensify sectarian conflict, but has largely 
failed to do so in Pakistan, where the opposite result is more likely. 

American efforts alone, no matter how intense and skillful, will not be sufficient 
to achieve any of these objectives. Washington, therefore, needs to raise the profile 
of the Pakistan problem internationally, in order to secure a much wider array of 
pressures upon and of assistance to Pakistan in undertaking these transformations. 

At present NATO is manning the Afghan frontier, but doing nothing to address 
the threat emerging from its other side. This is akin to NATO’s guarding the Fulda 
Gap throughout the cold war, but have no discussions about how to deal with the 
Soviet Union. In fact, consultations on the Soviet Union occupied 90 percent of every 
NATO ministerial and summit for 40 years. Its time consultations on Pakistan occu- 
pied in a similarly central place in the transatlantic dialog. 

The recent announcement that the administration intends to increase its troop 
and financial commitment to Afghanistan should be welcomed. These steps come 5 
years late, but perhaps not too late. The Afghan people desperately want peace, and 
they continue to hope that their freely elected government, the United States, and 
NATO can bring it to them. We continue to be welcome in Afghanistan in a way 
we are not in Iraq. But public support for Karzai, his government, and our presence 
is diminishing. It is to be hoped that these additional commitments can reverse, or 
at least slow this negative trend. The more American money and manpower is com- 
mitted to Afghanistan, however, the more important it becomes to address the prin- 
cipal source of the ongoing civil war, which remains, as it has for most of the past 
20 years, largely external, and in present circumstances, largely in Pakistan. 

The continuing growth of opium production and drug trafficking in Afghanistan 
represents a particularly frustrating challenge. U.S. officials are beset by two con- 
flicting imperatives. One is the Hippocratic requirement to “do no harm,” i.e., don’t 
do anything that actually makes the situation worst. The second is the political re- 
quirement, familiar to Members of Congress as it is to administration officials, to 
“don’t just stand there, do something!” Unfortunately, the latter is usually the more 
compelling imperative. 

The administrations “five pillar” plan, for dealing with the issue, encompassing 
interdiction, eradication, alternative livelihood development, judicial reform, and 
public information, looks at first glance to be more a bureaucratic response to pres- 
sures, including congressional pressures, to be seen doing something rather than a 
carefully thought through strategy. Certainly these efforts seem to have been en- 
tirely ineffective in reducing drug production, while they have, reportedly, antago- 
nized significant elements of the population to no good purpose. 

I would suggest the need to put counternarcotics firmly within a broader strategy 
designed to defeat the insurgency and strengthen the Afghan Government’s support 
within the population. That strategy needs to be based upon a careful examination 
of both the economics and politics of the drug trade. The most important measures 
of success should not be increased seizures, or reduced poppy production, neither of 
which is likely to have any measurable impact upon drug consumption in Western 
Europe, where most of this product goes. Rather, the objectives should be to reduce 
the flow of drug money into the hands of corrupt government officials and insurgent 
groups. Of the two, incidentally, it seems almost certain that much more of this 
money is going to corrupt officials than insurgents, since the former control much 
more of the territory and transit routes involved. 

This suggests to me a strategy that would give principal emphasis to interdiction 
and judicial reform, while eschewing eradication and promoting alternate develop- 
ment only once genuinely viable alternatives can be offered. 

As to a public information campaign, this will be more credibly conducted by local 
religious leaders than by a government known to be riddled with drug corruption 
or foreigners whose motives are suspect. In Afghanistan, the clergy is, in principal, 
publicly funded, as is the case in many of our most democratic West European al- 
lies. Unfortunately, this is one area of Afghan Government activity that inter- 
national donors have been least inclined to fund. Finding ways to allow the Afghan 
Government to better fund not just the village schools but the village mosques, 
could well be one of the most effective things we could do to delegitimize drug pro- 
duction, and increase public support for the current regime. 
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The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

We have only about 13 minutes left, and what I’m going to sug- 
gest, since General Jones has to leave in 13 minutes, and we’re 
going to get a chance to speak to the Ambassador, is, each Senator 
get one question, and one question alone, and limited to no speech, 
just a straightforward question. Otherwise, I’ll take my 7 minutes 
and no one will get any chance to ask anything. OK? So, let’s do 
that. 

And I’ll begin by asking you. General Jones — no mention has 
been — no — the phrase “al-Qaeda” has not been raised by any wit- 
ness thus far. How big a problem is it? And, if you had the author- 
ity from the Pakistani Government, could NATO forces go in and 
do damage in the western province, to al-Qaeda? 

General Jones. Senator, the reason that al-Qaeda, in my view, 
doesn’t get mentioned too much is that the al-Qaeda portion of the 
problem is still, in my view, very much manageable. What is come 
back to the fore is the Taliban. In fact, on the Pakistani side of the 
border, they have been fairly direct at their efforts against the al- 
Qaeda. It’s the Taliban that we’re asking them to do the same to. 
So, on both sides of the border, the al-Qaeda has a tough time. It’s 
not the same with regard to the Taliban. 

With regard to NATO and the western provinces of Pakistan, 
NATO’s mandate would have to be adjusted to have NATO to do 
that. 

The Chairman. Assume it did. My question is. Does the capacity 
exist, if it was adjusted? 

General Jones. I think some of the countries in NATO certainly 
have the capacity, but it would be, with the United States, it would 
be they could do — they could do some thing. If you had the agree- 
ments and if you solved the problem with caveats and all of 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

General Jones [continuing]. That. But the ability, the capability 
is there in NATO. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Senator Lugar. 

Senator Lugar. Mr. Chairman — General Jones, yesterday I 
heard a discussion with Lord Robertson about his experiences in 
Bosnia. He made the comment, with regard to Afghanistan, that 
there is not a contact group in Afghanistan. You were, sort of, onto 
that general idea, mentioning Paddy Ashdown, a high commis- 
sioner of some central control. Is the contact group idea a good one, 
or are there so many nations that the idea, at least that was useful 
in Bosnia, would not work in Afghanistan? 

General Jones. I think it could work. Senator. I think that de- 
spite some of the many good things that are being done, what is 
lacking is the ability to focus the energies and the resources in cer- 
tain areas, where we know you have to do something. And so, any- 
thing that would be — any group that — or person that could be cre- 
ated to — with the authority to bring about that kind of emphasis, 
I think, is what’s needed. 

The current structure of the U.N. high representative and the 
overlapping amalgamation of organizations like the European 
Union, NATO, the United Nations, and disparate groups of NGOs, 
having this loose relationship is not bringing about the focused ef- 
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fort that I think needs to he done in certain key areas. I don’t want 
to overstate this, because they’re doing a lot of good, hut the four 
or five things that I mentioned, I think, are really critical to tackle. 

Senator Lugar. So, in addition to money, we really need reorga- 
nization — 

General Jones. Exactly. 

Senator Lugar [continuing]. And focus 

General Jones. Exactly. 

Senator Lugar [continuing]. Somebody in charge. 

General Jones. And, to the extent that it’s good news is — the po- 
tential is there. I mean, it’s on the ground. It’s a question of shap- 
ing it in a way where the international community agrees that, 
“Look, we have to get after this narcotics thing, because it’s going 
to eat Afghanistan from the inside out if we don’t.” I think that’s 
clear. 

The Chairman. Senator Obama. 

Senator Obama. General, the — thanks for the very useful testi- 
mony. I want to focus on where both you ended up and Ambas- 
sador Dobbins, as well, and that’s on the issue of Pakistan. Given 
your history there, your relationship with both the Pakistani mili- 
tary on the ground, as well as their government, can you give me 
a sense of what their strategic objectives are and what we can do 
to encourage them to be more aggressive or more cooperative in the 
efforts? I tend to agree with the Ambassador’s point, that if we pre- 
tend that we’re going to do things here that we’re not going to do, 
that’s not particularly effective, that sanctions may not be particu- 
larly effective. On the other hand, we need to encourage a different 
approach on their part. Any thoughts on that? 

General Jones. Well, I think we have to find a way to scratch 
the itches on both sides of the border in a way that makes sense. 
Our NATO involvement with Pakistan is an emerging one. It didn’t 
take place until NATO took over the east, as well, and the United 
States and coalition forces came under the NATO mandate. And so, 
our military-to-military discussions with them are on the ascend- 
ancy. The relationship is evolving. But clearly there’s a lot at stake, 
and clearly the Secretary General of NATO understands that if, in 
fact, we cannot find the right ways to bring about the resolutions 
to the problem that we see on the border, that — and if Pakistan is 
judged not to be doing enough — then the full weight — political 
weight of the 26-nation alliance, plus all the countries that are in 
Afghanistan, is going — will be felt; and they should be felt, because 
this is something that critically has to be tackled. 

The Ambassador is much more of an expert on the Pakistani side 
of the border than I am, because of my recency, in terms of coming 
to that problem. But I must say that, in my meetings, all the right 
words were spoken by the Pakistani military. And so, you know, 
being from Missouri, literally, I think it’s fair to say that, by 
springtime, we will have a sense of whether, over the winter, we’ve 
seen a change or not. 

The Chairman. Senator Corker. 

Senator Corker. I’ll pass for the time allotted and wait to ask 
the Ambassador. 

The Chairman. That’s very kind. 

Senator Corker. Thank you. 
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The Chairman. Senator Casey. 

Senator Casey. Yes; thank you both for your testimony and your 
presence here. 

General, just one quick question. You’ve expressed the view that 
a lot of people have, I guess, not just in the context of Afghanistan, 
but in other places in the world, that any kind of military effort 
is only part of the solution, and that reconstruction and develop- 
ment activities have to move forward. 

Where do you think we are on that score, in terms of — if you 
view that as a recommendation that you would make, to accelerate 
or to ensure that we have both reconstruction and development ac- 
tivities at a level they should be — how do you assess that today, in 
light of the President’s budget or in light of this administration’s 
policies on both reconstruction and development? 

General Jones. Senator, I think the way I would answer that 
question is to say that we do have the weight and commitment of 
over 60 countries — about 60 countries, in Afghanistan, which is im- 
pressive. So, there is a lot of money being spent. My observation 
is that what I would think would be a good thing to do is to have 
more focus on how it’s being spent, and to make sure that we tack- 
le the three or four things that really have to be done in order to 
turn that country around. And those were the pillars that I was 
talking about in my introduction. 

So, it’s a little bit like the question of. Do you have enough 
troops? My view in Afghanistan is that the commanders have 
asked for a little bit more, but it’s not astronomical. But it’s what 
you do with those troops that’s important. And if you have enough 
money, then it’s what you do with the money that’s important. And 
some of that money is not being spent in the right directions, and 
it needs to be focused. And that’s my message. 

Senator Casey. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Senator Webb. 

Senator Webb. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And, General Jones, good to see you again. 

General Jones. Senator. 

Senator Webb. I’d like to ask you a question that actually is a 
little bit of a follow-on from the Armed Services Committee hearing 
the other day. I had to leave before I was able to ask it to you 
there. But it dovetails in with what you’re saying here. 

I am wondering about your judgment with respect to this recent 
increase in insurgent activity or military activity on the other side. 
Are we actually — or to what extent are we able to measure how 
much of that renewed activity is a result of the squeezing of the 
drug lords, the — this attempt to reduce opium growing, and the re- 
sistance from that, as opposed to politically? 

General Jones. Senator, I think the resurgence in activity, or the 
heightened activity, has more to do with the fact that NATO ex- 
pansion in the south took place in the fall of last year. Prior to that 
expansion taking place, which was about 9,000 NATO troops from 
about a half a dozen countries, there was no reconstruction in the 
south, there was no permanent presence of large-scale troops to 
bring about security and stability. The south was largely a safe 
haven for not only the drug cartels, but the Taliban, the disparate 
groups, the rampant corruption and crime, no governance, and not 
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much to show in the way of reconstruction. With the arrival of 
those 8- or 9,000 troops, in Operation Medusa, that was the test 
by the opposition to see if NATO was going to fight. They learned 
a lesson and they suffered a military defeat of some significance. 

But since we’re now in — we have now disturbed the hornet’s 
nest. The resultant increases are largely due to the fact that we 
weren’t there before. So, you have more data. 

But I think the NATO forces have acquitted themselves well. I 
will be interested to see, for all this talk about the spring offensive, 
exactly what happens there. We’ve always had something, but we’ll 
just have to wait and see how it materializes. 

But I do think that we’re close with regard to the troop numbers. 
I think if we work on convincing our allies to eliminate some of the 
operationally restrictive caveats that are on their forces, that’s a 
force multiplier in itself. The penalty for not reducing caveats on 
troops that are committed is that you need more troops. You need 
more uncaveated troops. And there are some real moral issues 
there, in my view, whether — you know, how right is it for troops 
to be caveated that they can’t go to the aid of allies, and yet, a na- 
tion that is attacked expects everybody else to come to their aid? 
And this is something the alliance is going to grapple with. But the 
quicker they get through that, like, as they did in Kosovo, where 
there were virtually no caveats — in 2003 we had so many caveats, 
we couldn’t even move platoon from point A to point B. And now 
we have no caveats. And I hope that that will happen in Afghani- 
stan, because the commanders will then really have the operational 
flexibility needed to do their job. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Senator Webb. Appreciate you being here. 

The Chairman. General, we have you at a quarter of. I’m going 
to ask you a parting question. You told me, when I spoke with you 
early on, a year and a half ago, maybe longer, that you were hav- 
ing trouble, when it became a NATO command, getting — you re- 
quested a squadron of 18 attack helicopters, three C-130s, and how 
difficult it was to — at the outset, to get that. Now, the President’s 
committed additional combat brigade in the effort of Afghanistan. 
Does that include the necessary wherewithal, in terms of — do you 
know? Does that include helicopters, C-130 planes, logistics? Is 
that 

General Jones. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman [continuing]. Part of the package? 

General Jones. There was, when we talked, just before the 
NATO expansion into the south, and we were having a difficult 
time raising two or three helicopters and some 

The Chairman. Right. 

General Jones [continuing]. Transports and everything else. 
NATO did, in fact, provide a significant capability package, includ- 
ing the 8- or 9,000 troops that are now working in the south, and 
that included some mobility packages and things like that. There 
still remains maybe 5 percent of the overall plan that needs to be 
resourced, in terms of manpower and mobility, but, given where we 
were when you and I talked, and where we are today, we’re in a 
much better situation. 
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The Chairman. Very well. Thank you very much, General. It’s a 
quarter of. Actually, it’s 14 of We went over. So, thank you very, 
very much 

General Jones. Thank you, sir. 

The Chairman [continuing]. For being here, and I hope we can 
call on you again. 

General Jones. Anytime, sir. Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. But, Mr. Ambassador, you’re not free. We’re 
going to pick your brain, if we can, for a little bit, if you don’t mind. 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ambassador, you talked about — and we’ll go to 7 minutes — 
or 5 minutes — let’s make it 5 minutes — sins of omission and sins 
of commission. And you indicated that the — there are Pakistani in- 
centives not to cooperate. Could you tell us what you think those 
incentives to not cooperate are? 

Ambassador Dobbins. I think there are two sets of incentives 
that lead Pakistan to possibly support insurgency in Afghanistan, 
and, at a minimum, to be tepid about their efforts to suppress it. 
One is the sort of geopolitical desire not to face a — adversaries on 
two flanks. And to the extent that they perceive that the Govern- 
ment in Kabul has a close relationship with New Delhi, allows New 
Delhi to open consulates all along the border, where, allegedly, In- 
dian intelligence agents are stationed, and where, again, alleg- 
edly — and these are Pakistani allegations — Indian intelligence 
agencies are, in turn, supporting insurgency in Baluchistan, this 
feeds a certain sense of paranoia. And Pakistan would obviously 
prefer to have a government allied with it and supportive of it, as 
it had with the Taliban, and, in effect, to give it what it — what is 
called — what they call “strategic depth,” faced, as they are, with 
this huge adversary on their other flank. 

The second is the desire to externalize Pashtun aspirations. As 
I said, most Pashtuns live in Pakistan. They’ve always lived in 
Pakistan. About, I think, three-fifths of the Pashtuns in the world 
live in Pakistan; and two-fifths, in Afghanistan. And the Pashtuns 
have always had aspirations for autonomy, or even independence, 
a Pashtunistan. And if the Pashtuns are going to run anything, 
Pakistan would prefer they run Afghanistan rather than try to run 
Pakistan, or try to carve our a autonomous area within Pakistan, 
or otherwise exert their influence in Pakistan. So, a simple desire 
to externalize these aspirations is a second — is a second motive. 

And there are historic limitations on Pakistani control over the 
border areas, which have historically been highly autonomous and 
self-governing. 

And this area is the least-developed area of Pakistan, which isn’t 
highly developed, but which is certainly much more highly devel- 
oped than Afghanistan. And, therefore, this is a population with 
substantial grievances, as well as aspirations. 

The Chairman. When I met with Musharraf — I can’t remember 
how long ago it was now — and I raised the issue, not about the fail- 
ure of Islamabad to deal with the northeast province and with the 
Pashtun, but I did raise the possibility of the economic difficulty 
faced by Pashtun in that province. And I raised the issue about aid, 
and it was — he was talking about aid for education. And I gave him 
indications — figures about the cost of — because we hear about the 
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madrassas, and funding of the madrassas, particularly in this area 
and along the border, and so on, so forth. And I said I was pre- 
pared to come back to the Senate and make a major case for a sig- 
nificant economic aid package relating to education, and — ^but for 
elementary and secondary education. He said, “No, no, we want it 
at the university level. That’s where we need aid.” And I got the 
distinct impression that anything — now. I’m putting words in his — 
he did not say what I’m about to say — but I got — came away with 
the impression, with he and his ministers, that I — that the idea of 
enhancing the circumstances of the Pashtun in that area was not 
viewed by Islamabad as being in their interest. Now, you know, we 
think in terms of, you know, to use the phrase that our friend who 
writes for the New York Times, Mr. Friedman, uses, “If you don’t 
visit the bad neighborhood, it’ll visit you.” I get the impression that 
it’s better for to — they think it’s better that it stay bad neighbor- 
hood, for the reasons you’ve stated, rather than actually, even with 
our help, go in and try to improve the condition of the Pashtun in 
that — those provinces. What is your assessment? Am I misreading 
that? 

Ambassador Dobbins. No; I think you probably were reading it 
correctly. It has been a sensitive region for them, one that they 
have certain inhibitions about getting too deeply involved in, and 
probably have even greater inhibitions about our getting too — more 
deeply involved. It’s possible, however, that their views and ours 
have evolved a bit. I believe that the administration has requested, 
in the assistance package for Pakistan, money — a significant 
amount of money for — specifically for this region. So, I think that 
they recognize that the problem on the Pakistani side of the border 
needs to be addressed, as well. 

And, as I said, I think that it’s not just a question of getting 
Pakistan and Afghanistan to agree on the border — that is, that the 
border is formally recognized — but to agree on a border regime 
which takes into the fact — takes into account the fact that these 
people have historically traveled back and forth, have family and 
tribal relations on both sides of the border, and promotes develop- 
ment in — on both sides of the border. 

So, I think thinking may have evolved somewhat, and it’s pos- 
sible even that the Pakistani thinking has evolved somewhat. 

The Chairman. Speaking of both sides of the border, one of the 
most interesting things I did in my stay in Pakistan is, with an 
American two-star, getting in an elevator — an elevator, Freudian 
slip — in a helicopter and fly that entire border in the winter. And 
you could see thousands of smuggling paths through the woods 
that were there. I mean, it was — I mean, literally, I guess it would 
be a thousand. I mean, just — and the point was made — this is 5 
years ago — I mean, and the point was made that, you know, when 
the spring comes and the foliage is on the trees, it’s virtually im- 
possible to deal with that. But I think General Jones is right, we’ll 
see what happens here. 

I — my time is up — I yield to my friend from Indiana. 

Senator Lugar. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ambassador Dobbins, several of the ideas you have are certainly 
“thinking outside the box,” to use that phrase, but fascinating. For 
instance, the support of the Afghan clergy so that there is some 
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idea of local government. As you point out, in many villages or 
what have you, there isn’t, aside from this. How can you go about 
supporting the clergy? Is this — are these persons all of one faith, 
or are there divergences there, or — just an administrative situa- 
tion? How would you do that? 

Ambassador Dobbins. Well, most of Afghanistan is Sunni. There 
is a Shia minority. In the southern region we’re talking about, I 
think it’s exclusively Sunni. Some of the — some of the mosques are 
privately supported, others have traditionally depended on the gov- 
ernment. The government’s capacity to provide that support has 
largely dried up. And I think it’s an area that’s worth, you know, 
further study, and maybe asking for a plan in this regard. 

Clearly, sort of direct Western assistance, non-Muslim assistance 
to these facilities and individuals may not be the most productive 
way. The most productive way is probably budget support to the 
Afghan Government and — with flexibility and encouragement that 
they use that budget support to fully fund the Religious Affairs 
Ministry and allow the Religious Affairs Ministry, in turn, to fulfill 
its obligations and responsibilities with respect to village mosques 
and imams. 

Senator Lugar. Well, that’s a very important organizational 
point. In other words, once again, aid to the government 

Ambassador Dobbins. Right 

Senator Lugar [continuing]. Karzai and what have you, but with 
ideas for them that they might find that possible to do. 

Ambassador Dobbins. Right. 

Senator Lugar. In other words, as a part of our general doctrine 
or idea of local government, but, through them, as opposed to our 
attempting to work with local 

Ambassador Dobbins. Oh, absolutely. 

Senator Lugar [continuing]. Mosques and what have you. 

Now, second, you’ve just mentioned the problem of lack of devel- 
opment of this area in Pakistan which is the most in controversy 
today. It is difficult for the Pakistani Government to work with, 
historically, but productive of much of the trouble. Is there any con- 
ceivable way in which the international group, the 64 nations or 
what have you, could include, in addition to resurgence and recon- 
struction of Afghanistan, include that portion of Pakistan in ques- 
tion as well? In other words, to see, as you have analyzed today, 
the problem basically in Afghanistan is largely influenced from 
Pakistan, as you commenced your testimony. Now — this is a special 
part of Pakistan, as a matter of fact, which the Pakistani Govern- 
ment has difficulty with — obviously, due to questions of sov- 
ereignty — as well as the problems that you mentioned of rivalry 
with New Delhi, as a friendly government to Afghanistan and so 
forth. But I’m just, once again, thinking outside the box, our objec- 
tive is Afghanistan, but, in fact, a good part of the problem is at 
least an area of Pakistan that includes Pashtuns in Pakistan, as 
well as in Afghanistan. Is there any conceivable way that we could 
recommend to our Government that you extend the territory? 

Ambassador Dobbins. Well, first of all, I do agree with General 
Jones that the lack of a coordinated and, sort of, hierarchical struc- 
ture for deciding on — for prioritizing international assistance to 
Pakistan, and then overseeing its implementation, is an important 
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lacunae in our capabilities there. And I think something analogous 
to the kinds of structures we’ve set in up Bosnia or in Kosovo could 
be helpful. The situation’s different, and it would have to be struc- 
tured to take account of those differences. But the fact is that we 
have achieved pretty much unity of command on the military side 
by using the NATO structure, and we don’t have anything com- 
parable on the civil implementation side. And the result is a very 
highly unstructured and overlapping set of national donor pro- 
grams. So, I do think creating a contact group type structure, and 
assigning an individual to represent all members of that group, and 
oversee the international community’s activities in that regard, 
would be useful. 

Now, whether that specific group could extend its responsibilities 
into Pakistan, I’m a little skeptical. I think that would probably 
make it more difficult for them to operate within Pakistan. I think 
you’d probably need a parallel effort directed to the Pakistani side 
of the border, but an effort that would be based in Islamabad, rath- 
er than in — rather than in Kabul. 

I do think, however, that it’s — that we should be trying to raise 
the profile of the Pakistan issue in various international forums. I 
mean, we’re in this anomalous situation now, where NATO troops 
are facing an adversary that’s coming across a border, and it’s like, 
you know, we’ve — for 40 years, we manned the Folda Gap waiting 
for the Soviets to come across the border. It would be like NATO 
not talking about the Soviet Union for 40 years, just manning the 
gap, but not talking about where the threat was coming from. And 
so — and that’s, in effect, what we’re doing now. We don’t — I don’t 
sense that we’ve put Pakistan on the NATO agenda. I don’t see any 
communiques that talk about Pakistan. The General has indicated 
we are developing a military-to-military relationship with Pakistan, 
and I think that’s good. But I think we need to put this on the 
agenda, and we’ll only do that if the administration is prepared to 
talk somewhat more candidly about the problem than they tradi- 
tionally have been. I remember urging one of our senior officials to 
put this on the North Atlantic Council’s agenda, and the answer 
was, “Oh, no, the information is too sensitive.” Well, you know, I 
mean, we traded intelligence appraisals of what was going on in 
the Soviet Union for 40 years. And they were in a position to oblit- 
erate us. So, it’s hard to believe that the information is so sensitive 
that it can’t be shared with key allies, and that sharing it wouldn’t 
create a greater overall sense of what the dimensions of the prob- 
lem were, and, ideally, would result in larger resources and polit- 
ical influence flowing toward the kind of ameliorative steps that 
I’ve already suggested would be desirable. 

Senator Lugar. This is a quick followup. Isn’t it possible, though, 
that, given the enthusiasm of the Congress, the administration, 
and what have you, for Afghanistan reconstruction success, that, at 
the same time that we’re admonishing Mr. Musharraf and others 
to do better, we would say to him, “We would like, as a matter of 
fact, to extend our roadbuilding or our turning on the lights or 
whatever, over across the border. We’d like to help you out, because 
we think it’s in your best interest and ours.” In other words, this 
is a very different type of incentive 

Ambassador Dobbins. Right. 
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Senator Lugar [continuing]. Than the fact that he’s simply not 
fulfilling whatever obligations we think he has. 

Ambassador Dobbins. Oh, I agree with that. And I — and, to be 
fair, I think the administration has suggested something like that 
in the budget to you. But that’s not to say it couldn’t be highlighted 
and expanded. But I agree with that. 

Senator Lugar. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Senator. 

Senator Casey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And, Mr. Ambassador, thank you for your time and your great 
service to the country. I’m struck by where you’ve been over all the 
years, and no easy places to deal with, hotbeds, all of them. 

I’ve got about two or three. I want to start to pick up where I 
left off with an earlier witness, and, also, we’ve had a good discus- 
sion about it already with regard to Pakistan. I, like others on this 
committee, have had contact with the Pakistani Ambassador, Mr. 
Durrani, and he made a passionate case in my office a couple of 
days ago that what we’re reading in the newspaper, what the ad- 
ministration and others have asserted with regard to the way Paki- 
stan has or — either has done or has not done to have a more con- 
structive impact and a positive impact on the fight against al- 
Qaeda and the Taliban, that that’s — that we’re not getting all the 
information we need, and the press accounts are inaccurate, and 
their side of the story has to be told. 

I asked him point blank to take the most critical news accounts 
of the way the Pakistanis have dealt with this issue, and rebut 
them, and give us — give me and give others the benefit of a written 
rebuttal on the most substantial charges. 

What’s your assessment of that? Just point blank, in terms of the 
Pakistani Government’s assertion that they’re getting a bad rap, so 
to speak, when it comes to the general battle against terrorists, 
but, in particular, within Afghanistan? 

Ambassador Dobbins. I believe that, as regards al-Qaeda, that’s 
probably right. I mean, I think — I think that Pakistan has been co- 
operative in trying to locate, roll up, arrest al-Qaeda operatives. 
They see this as a threat to them, as well as to us. Musharraf, in- 
deed, has been — suffered from an assassination attempt. So, I 
think, insofar as we’re talking about al-Qaeda, this is true. 

As regard the Taliban, it is — it was, until recently, not true, and 
I think it’s still probably less true, although there have been some 
signs that they’ve stepped up their activities to interdict and inter- 
fere with the Taliban’s activities in Pakistan. I mean, the — they’ve 
made — they, in themselves, make a distinction between foreigners, 
whom they’re prepared to collaborate against, and people who 
aren’t foreigners. Well, the fact is that many of the Taliban 
operatives are not foreigners, they’re Pakistanis. Some of them are 
long-term Afghan refugees in Pakistan who have been there 10 or 
20 years. Others have always been Pakistani. And that obviously 
represents a different political inhibition, when you’re talking 
about your own citizens, rather than illegal aliens, in effect. 

And I’ve cited the reasons why they, at a minimum, may feel — 
may lack adequate incentives to be more aggressive in this regard. 

I think that there have been repeated assertions — and, indeed, I 
think. United States, NATO, Afghan, and United Nations officials 
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all have said informally and when they’re off the record — that the 
Pakistani intelligence service has had a relationship with the 
Taliban, and has provided support and assistance to the Taliban. 
And I have no reason to believe that that is not the case. Now, 
Musharraf goes — says, “Well, maybe retired members of the” — of 
his intelligence service are doing that, but not active-duty ones. 

On the other hand, I don’t believe that the Ambassador you were 
talking to was necessarily lying to you or being intentionally dis- 
ingenuous. Pakistan’s a big, complicated country, with a complex 
government. And I think there are many Pakistani officials who 
are entirely sincere in their desire to cooperate with the United 
States, cooperate with the international community, move Pakistan 
into the mainstream of the international community, and see these 
extremist threats as primarily threats to their own society. 

Senator Casey. I was struck by something you had in your writ- 
ten testimony. I’ll read from portions of it. On page 6, where — ^you 
make the assertion about Afghanistan, that it’s, “simply too poor 
to be able to provide security and effective governance to its large 
and dispersed population. So, unless the Pakistani Government can 
be persuaded to” — and then you list things that they must do. The 
United — then you conclude with, “The United States and its allies 
are going to be forced to patrol Afghanistan’s southeast frontier in- 
definitely.” So, obviously you’re making the case, as I think every- 
one agrees, that Pakistan has much to do to prove itself, and to 
make sure that they’re a constructive force in Afghanistan. 

And I was also struck by the list of priorities you see with regard 
to Afghanistan. The first one being an age-old challenge. You say 
that the United States should intensify quiet efforts to encourage 
both India and Pakistan to resolve their differences over Kashmir. 
What do you think the likelihood of that, if — that’s the first priority 
among several — what do you think the likelihood of that is in what 
is now 2 years left in this administration? And how do you think 
that’s best accomplished? Is that diplomacy that’s at the level of 
Secretary of State, or is it diplomacy that operates on several 
tracks? What’s the best way to get there? 

Ambassador Dobbins. I think that’s actually one of the more 
hopeful areas. I think there has been progress between the Paki- 
stanis and the Indians. The Indians react very strongly. The Paki- 
stanis would love to have us mediate this, but the Indians react 
very strongly and rebuff us in that regard. And, therefore, that’s 
why I said that I think it has to be done quietly and informally. 

And, I mean, we’re building up a lot of credit with India. We’re — 
we’ve intensified our relationship, we’ve offered them a nuclear 
agreement, which is a real breakthrough in our relationship, we’re 
treating them as an emerging world power. And I think we need 
to, at the same time, make clear that we regard settlement of this 
issue as one of their responsibilities, and that we’re not going to 
publicly try to engage ourselves in the process, but that it is an im- 
portant aspect of our attitude toward them over the longer term. 

So, I — and, to be fair, again, I think that this is an area where 
the administration has been making efforts. And I think probably 
American efforts going back to the efforts that Colin Powell made 
to avoid a nuclear confrontation between the two countries, back in 
2002, have yielded some results. 
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Senator Casey. I know I’m over, but I have more, but I’ll wait. 

The Chairman. No; go ahead. If you have a followup question, 
go ahead. 

Senator Casey. Let me do one more. 

Something you’ve written about, the topic being “nation-build- 
ing,” and you contrast — or compare efforts undertaken by the pre- 
vious administration, the Clinton administration, on what you 
call — I think you call, “low-profile, small-footprint approach” to na- 
tion-building. And, among other things, you talk about successful 
nation-building being measured by the level of effort made in terms 
of troops, time, and money. 

Ambassador Dobbins. Right. 

Senator Casey. What’s your sense of that when it comes to — ob- 
viously, the past is prologue, and it gives us a lot of ideas on this, 
but in future efforts, in terms of nation-building, what do you think 
we must do, or what hasn’t been done recently that — do you think 
it’s those three areas, in troops and time and resources, or do you 
think there’s something else that we haven’t done? 

Ambassador Dobbins. Well, I think the way we organize our- 
selves to do this is important. Obviously, just throwing resources 
at a problem doesn’t solve it. So, it’s the competent employment of 
those resources. And — but I think we need to — I think we need to 
recognize that there’s an important relationship between the scale 
of one’s commitment and the scope of one’s ambitions. When na- 
tion-building missions fail, they usually fail because that relation- 
ship hasn’t been adequately recognized. That is, we went in with 
inadequate forces and very large-scale ambitions. Afghanistan 
should have been a mission that could have been accomplished 
with a relatively modest input, as compared to some other ones, be- 
cause we had a very favorable international climate, we had sup- 
port of all of the neighboring states, and we had support of most 
elements of the Afghan population, and we were able to put in 
place a moderate, responsible, and broadly based government very 
quickly. And, on that basis, we should have been able to make 
progress with a comparatively modest commitment. Unfortunately, 
we didn’t go in with a comparatively modest commitment, we went 
in with a scandalously inadequate commitment. I mean, in the 
aftermath of the war in Kosovo, the average Kosovar got 25 times 
more assistance the first couple of years than the average Afghani- 
stan — Afghan, who’d had 20 years of civil war. And the average 
Kosovar got 50 times more security in the form of international 
troops than the average Afghan got. So, it was — Afghanistan was 
the least resourced of any America nation-building operation in the 
last 60 years during that first 2 - or 3-year period. 

Now, again, the administration’s largely recognized that, and, be- 
ginning in 2004, began to provide much more adequate resourcing. 
But, again, the experience of these missions over the last 60 years 
suggests that beginning big and building down is a much — a wiser 
approach than beginning with minimal forces and then having to 
increase them as you’re challenged. 

That said, there’s — one approach is to set high ambitions and 
then commit large-scale resources. The alternative is to commit 
limited resources, but also to scale back one’s ambitions to what is 
likely to be achieved within those limited resources. And sometimes 
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that is a viable option. So, not every operation requires hundreds 
of thousands of troops and billions of billions of dollars. 

We didn’t go into Afghanistan saying we were going to make it 
a model for Central Asia, and that, once we democratized Afghani- 
stan, we were going to change the form of government of every one 
of its neighbors. We went in with a more limited set of objectives, 
which were essentially to make sure it didn’t become a launch 
point for global terrorism. We were, therefore, able to get bases in 
Uzbekistan and Tajikistan — Russian, Iranian, Pakistani support. 
And, with that, we could have made more progress than we did. 
In Iraq, where we went in with that much, much higher set of ob- 
jectives, the resource requirements would have been, and were, 
commensurately much higher. 

Senator Casey. Thank you, sir. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Senator Lugar, do you have any 

Mr. Ambassador, thank you very much. Your insight is always 
very helpful to this committee, and to me, in particular, and I ap- 
preciate it. And this will — this is just the first of hearings we’re 
going to have on this. We’re going to follow this up through the 
spring, and I hope you’ll be available to us. 

Ambassador Dobbins. Thank you. Always a pleasure. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

We’re adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 


Additional Material Submitted for the Record 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Christopher J. Dodd, U.S. Senator From 

Connecticut 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this important hearing on Afghanistan 
which remains without a doubt the principal front in the war on terror. 

Since the fall of the Taliban in 2001, the Government of Afghanistan has made 
considerable progress including in adopting a constitution; holding elections; and ex- 
panding women’s rights and educational opportunities. 

But Afghanistan continues to face grave threats that directly impact U.S. national 
security. These include the resurgence of the Taliban and al-Qaeda, as noted last 
week by the Director of National Intelligence, Admiral McConnell; weak institutions 
of administration; security and justice; rampant poverty and unemployment; and 
the booming drug trade which General Jones has called the “Achilles heel” of 
Afghanistan. 

That al-Qaeda, in particular, is in a position to reconstitute itself in Pakistan’s 
tribal areas shows just how misguided this administration’s priorities have been in 
fighting this war on terror and how its policies have left our country less safe. 

After 9/11, we had al-Qaeda’s leadership on the run and severely limited in its 
ability to plan attacks. Five years later, after having diverted troops and resources 
to Iraq, al-Qaeda has reestablished itself; we’re in for a bloody Taliban spring offen- 
sive; and Afghanistan is producing 90 percent of the world’s heroin. 

To combat these threats, the United States and the international community must 
urgently and rapidly increase political, economic, and military support to Afghani- 
stan to ensure its long-term stability and prosperity, and to deny al-Qaeda sanc- 
tuary in Afghanistan. 

We also need to get the Government of Pakistan to strengthen its commitment 
to fighting the Taliban, in particular, and establish control over its territory. The 
Pakistani leadership has made some tough choices and is an important ally of the 
United States but it needs to do more. 

To convey this very message, I introduced a resolution yesterday which states 
that U.S. military assistance to Pakistan should be guided by progress that the Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan makes in apprehending al-Qaeda and Taliban elements and 
preventing them from operating in Pakistan. 
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In the course of this hearing, I look forward to hearing the testimony of our dis- 
tinguished witnesses regarding recent developments in Afghanistan and the details 
of the White House’s new strategy toward Afghanistan. 

The stakes in Afghanistan for our country, for the international community, and 
for NATO are significant. I will continue to closely monitor the situation there to 
ensure that we are doing everything we can to win a war that at this point is ours 
to lose. 
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